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{| Four hundred years ago (1561), Francis Bacon 
was born. One hundred years ago (1861), Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the Indian poet-philosopher, was 
born. These two names, Bacon and Tagore, 
© symbolize in a way the two poles of human civ- 
mi.) ilization. In the one case, the emphasis is placed 
ale upon science and man’s conquest of nature. In 
ts ) the other case, man himself, as a_self-developing 
WH and morally responsible person, is placed into 
the center of things. And the conflicts of our time 
reflect these differences. 
4 Let us face it. The great issue which confronts 
us at present is not the conflict between the United 
States and Russia, between capitalism and com- 
munism, between freedom and enslavement—al- 
though all of these conflicts contribute to it. 
4 The really crucial issue is the survival of the 
human race. And it is an issue which cannot be 
brushed aside as the nightmarish dream of some 
frightened soul. The bombs which exploded over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were real enough. 
‘| Nuclear weapons, signifying man’s power over 
nature, have added a completely new dimension 
to modern warfare; and war now between Russia 
and the United States—all-out war—cannot pos- 
sibly be won by either side. In such a war, the industrial 
centers and large cities of both countries would be destroyed. 
Millions of people—men, women, and children, the rich and 
the poor, the sick and the healthy, the guilty and the innocent 
—would be killed indiscriminately. Atomic fallout would 
affect the survivors and might well change the gene-pattern 
upon which the future of the race depends. 
{| In the face of such perspectives, made possible only by 
modern science and technology, morally responsible leader- 
ship everywhere must work toward peaceful solutions of 
current problems. Peaceful solutions, however, are possible 
only among men of good will whose vision and valuations 
are paired with a deep sense of moral responsibility, and whose 
deepest concern is with human beings in a person-centered 
world of values. 


| 
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Nicolai Hartmann 


A Personal Sketch’ 


BY 
ROBERT HEISS 





I SEE him before me as I saw him the 


first time in the quiet room of the philosophical seminary of the 
University of Marburg twenty-seven years ago: the slender, rather 
small appearance which grew powerful if one focused on the head 
and face, the finely chiseled head with the high forehead, the 
strong nose, the gently curved mouth of the artist, the pale face 
revealing all traces of nightly work. In this face there was a 
peculiar mixture. It was open and frank and youthful, yet the 
whole was controlled, measured, and, in a certain mysterious way, 
timeless. As one observed him, the eyes became more pronounced 
and dominant. At the first moment they disappeared under the 
large forehead and receded actually in the sharp contour of the 
face. However, gradually one noticed the great power coming 
from them. They may have appeared rather cool to the superficial 
observer and at times they were able to emanate indifference. 
But ever and ever they fascinated those who looked longer into 
this face. The embarrassment and insecurity which so many men 
express in their gaze was never in Hartmann. His gaze was always 
of a characteristic pensive sovereignty. 

There was something like a timelessness in his appearance, 
character, posture, even in his suit. Hartmann was not a person 
who thought in moments. His space was the past and the future: 
The present was only part of this larger whole to him. It was 
his hobby and recreation to observe the starry sky through the 
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refracting telescope during the nocturnal hours. This occupation 
was penetrated with the spirit of scientific thinking, based on his 
considerable astronomic knowledge, although he did not deal with 
astronomy as a researcher. But here too he could not bear the 
space of the earth; as he thought in centuries so he also lived 
in the vastness of the universe. 

Hartmann was not a “modern man” in the typical sense of 
the word, although he did not refuse the modern world. But he 
did not cling to it. He was not concerned with technique and all 
its phenomena such as car, telephone, typewriter. The restlessness 
of the time was foreign to him. Just as controlled behavior was 
the law of his movements, he also confronted temporal objects 
and their appearance in a formal way. Once during a discussion 
on crisis as such (during the time of crisis) Hartmann said simply, 
‘There have always been and there will always be crises.” With 
this remark he cut off any further discussion. 

At Marburg, Hartmann had a small, modest apartment. In 
Cologne he lived in a small house. But wherever he lived for a 
length of time he emanated his spirit. There were his books, his 
scrupulously exact, orderly writing table and, above all, the notes 
written by him. He wrote everything by hand and his works have 
gone to the publisher mostly handwritten. Wherever he was, 
others shared this spiritual atmosphere expressed in discussions 
and writings. 

Hartmann possessed the confidence in spirit versus the phenom- 


ena of the time. He knew that the “arm of the spirit” is longest. 


He knew that what was really thought through and pensively 


experienced is what a generation transmits to the next one. He 
knew also that the present lives intellectually from what has been 
thought previously and has been experienced as idea. This gave 
him an inner unshatterable security during a time in which the 
restless hither and thither was not really made for him. 

So he lived in the service of the spirit. From there he measured 
things and finally all other matters receded behind his work. 
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Whoever knew Hartmann well, knew that nothing human was 
foreign to him, though he lived in the steady discipline of his 
intellectual efforts. Occasionally one or another among us could 
experience even in the beginning of his acquaintance with Hart- 
mann that behind the tranquil stillness of his human appearance 
there was not only an ascetic man of learnedness, but a deeply 
passionate person, too. And at rare moments this passion pierced 
suddenly and eruptively. In his personal life, he had it in constant 
control, but it was the fundamental mold of his thinking. He was 
a passionate thinker, and in this sense Burckhardt’s words apply 
to him: ‘Passion is the mother of great things, i.e., the true 
passion which wants something new, not only the subversion of 
the old.” 

I had come for a semester to Marburg to hear Hartmann. I 
came with definite expectations. For us younger ones the name 
Hartmann was a notion characterized perhaps most distinctly by 
the title of his book: Metaphystk der Erkenntnis. We had experienced 
Kant as the great master of philosophical thought, but at the same 
time also as the great critic. Kant’s idea that metaphysics is 
impossible on the basis of pure reason was for our generation, 
as for many previous ones, an intransgressible position. One was 
used to consider distrustfully everything called metaphysics, and 
to look at all metaphysical movements rather suspiciously. Al- 
though Kant had written the ““Prolegomena to any future meta- 
physics which could come forward as a science,” and some of us 
knew that in the opus postumum were even found beginnings and 
pieces of this metaphysics, nevertheless, the large region of 
philosophical thought, the metaphysical thinking of all kinds, was 
orphanized. The theory of knowledge stood before it as a kind 
of safeguard. 

Nicolai Hartmann’s Metaphysics of Knowledge was a theory of 
cognition. But this thinker, who was in no way inferior to Kant 
in critical keenness, and who gave now a coherent theory of 
knowledge, called his resulting theory “‘Metaphysics.” Supported 
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by the Kantian inquiry into the foundations of knowledge, Hart- 
mann, in carrying on, proved that there are metaphysical founda- 
tions in knowledge itself. 

Therefore, with this work now we re-experienced what Hart- 
mann certainly had realized by and for himself when he wrote 
it. It was a dispute with Kant, most of all with the Neo-Kantianism 
of the Marburg School, from which Hartmann had come. Indeed, 
the Metaphysics of Knowledge was a work of eruption. Formerly, 
Kant’s teaching had put itself as a bulwark in front of all philo- 
sophical efforts dealing with metaphysical problems. With 
Hartmann’s work a practicable path into the open reappeared. 

Of course, Hartmann was at that time not the only thinker 
who gave way to metaphysical thought. Scheler and Heidegger 
had done the same. But none of them had accomplished a success- 
fully penetrating dispute with Kant which is so characteristic of 
Hartmann. And one of the great merits of the book which made 
up, in a certain sense, for that which had been missing was this 
very characteristic. After Kant came Hegel. Hegel had drawn 


up at once a metaphysics which ignored Kantian thinking and 
which, therefore, became an abomination for any orthodox 
Kantian thinker. Dialogue with Kant had not taken place. There 
had been silence, and, as a consequence, the contrast between 
Kant and Hegel seemed insurmountable for everyone who 
considered philosophy not merely the history of changing opinions 


of changing thinkers. 

The great philosophical mission of Hartmann becomes evident 
for the first time in the Metaphysik der Erkenntnis. An independent 
thinker had risen who slowly and thoughtfully built up and 
beyond the Kantian limitations. However, Hartmann had the 
strength to do justice to the predecessors. Hartmann was always 
a reconciling thinker. He usually persevered in order to preserve 
the old and to build the new only in the instance where it was 
necessary. Though he did not hesitate to refuse or to criticize 
something, his fundamental attitude was to do justice to the other 
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thinker and to preserve what had proved good. All the works 
which Hartmann wrote after this one show this trait of continua- 
tion of philosophy and preservation of what has been the tradition 
of the occidental philosophy for two millenia. 

We cannot overlook this role which Hartmann had chosen for 
himself and which fell to his lot. We also cannot overlook that 
his was not the most rewarding role our era had to distribute. 
The signals indicated storm not only in the political, but also 
in the spiritual realm, in philosophy and even in the exact sciences. 
As a matter of fact, even today we don’t know what to expect. 
It was the peculiar destiny of Hartmann that he, a conservative 
thinker in the truest sense, lived at a time which was ready rather 
to overthrow than to preserve. 

Twice Hartmann lived with another great thinker in the 
community of a university. In Marburg, Heidegger taught next 
to him. In Cologne there was Scheler. Hartmann had supported 
the appointment of Heidegger for Marburg. His own appoint- 
ment for Cologne was supported by Scheler. Hartmann wanted 
to cooperate with both thinkers to the best of his knowledge, 
but—though he admitted it only at rare moments—cooperation 
as he had desired was never obtained. Of course, the question 
arises whether a cooperation of two original thinkers of inde- 
pendent rank is actually possible. But here the circumstances were 
different. Hartmann’s notion of philosophical reasoning meant a 
gradual building up, whereas Heidegger’s concept—and from a 
different aspect Scheler’s too—meant a more radical turn, indeed, 
an absolute turn-over and turn-back of philosophy. At any rate, 
they searched for a new beginning of philosophy, whereas Hart- 


mann began to weigh and examine carefully all the novel trends. 
When Hartmann and Heidegger lived together in Marburg, a 
joke circulated there. It was said that the two occasionally wished 
to discuss things together. However, it did not work out. When 
Heidegger came to Hartmann in the evening, he was the one 
who spoke first. After hours, around midnight, Hartmann picked 
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up the conversation and exactly then, when Hartmann woke up, 
Heidegger became sleepy. So the two did not meet and could 
not come together because even their rhythm was so different. 
Indeed it is known that Hartmann worked until dawn. His 
thinking blossomed especially during the deep stillness of the night. 
Truly, they did not agree. They could not agree. But the deeper 
reason was—in spite of all the respect they had for one another— 
that each wanted and strove for something that separated them. 
The philosophy that Hartmann was pursuing was a different one 
from the one Heidegger sought. Perhaps only a few of us learned 
what a shaking experience for Hartmann Heidegger’s working in 
Marburg was. Only much later Hartmann admitted this in a 
circle of friends. Heidegger appeared to him as a philosophical 
thinker of great quality to whom he gave full recognition, but 
he was shocked, for he could learn nothing from him. Hartmann 
was always ready to learn. Often it was touching to notice how 
he learned in the mutual discussions that took place week after 
week in Marburg, Cologne, Berlin, and Gé6ttingen. But in 
Heidegger, Hartmann met a thinker so heterogeneous to him even 
in the fundaments that he found no access to him. 

It happened that I came in closer contact with Nicolai Hart- 


mann. After my studies at Marburg, I met him again in Cologne. 


There I was privileged to work with him for a length of time. 


Hartmann had rented a small house. Later, when I met him in 
Berlin, I was astonished to see how similar both houses were. In 
Cologne Hartmann had chosen a home outside the city. In Berlin 
he lived at even a greater distance from the restless nucleus of 
the capital. Neither Cologne nor Berlin had influenced him. In 
Cologne he had to ride the streetcar and also use the telephone. 
He had not done either at Marburg. In Berlin he had to ride 
the city train, but he preferred to use the bicycle. This shows 
a deep trait of his personality. Material things and gadgets never 
intrigued Hartmann. Luxury in any form was foreign to him. Men 
and their thoughts easily caught his attention. 
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It was much later when I understood that the apparently so 
unchanged Nicolai Hartmann had traversed a circle of life. I 
experienced in Cologne how Hegel was written. The Ethik had 
already been published. During this time, then, in Cologne, 
Hartmann developed Das Problem des geistigen Seins. | saw Hart- 
mann indefatigably working there, but it seemed to me that he 
continued what he had done all the time. Steadiness too belonged 
to Hartmann’s thinking. The Cologne period, however, was used 
by Hartmann to sketch the plan for his “ontology.” Hartmann 
was used to fulfilling the obligations he once had accepted. One 
of them was Hegel, the second volume of Die Philosophie des Deutschen 
Idealismus. The first part, Fichte, Schelling und die Romanttk, had been 
published in 1923. Das Problem des geistigen Seins, however, was 
a work which had an entirely different background. It was the 
determining last step, the last detour Hartmann had to make 
before arriving at the “‘ontology.”’ 

Presupposing one understands the word rightly, Hartmann wasa 
timeless thinker. The great problems which occupied him, the meta- 
physical problem, the ethical problem, the ontological problem, are 
indeed the timeless problems of philosophy. Inasmuch as Hart- 
mann dealt with the history of philosophy, he saw the metaphysical 
problem, the ethical problem, and the ontological problem in 
their historical aspect. He was aware that these questions were last- 
ing and immutable although the answers to them may change. Be- 
cause of Hartmann’s awareness of this, his historical lectures were ex- 
cellent. He understood stressing the supratemporal traits. But he did 
not neglect the historical phenomena. In one of his most beautiful 
treatises, “On This Side of Idealism and Realism,” he has seen 
Kant from this aspect.2 , When Hartmann then turned to the 
problems in the history of philosophy, as he did in Das Problem 
des geistigen Seins, he assumed, as it were, a new plane in the orbit 
of eternal problems. Thereby he was strongly influenced by Hegel’s 
concept of the “Objective Spirit.” But the way he tried to iso- 
late this concept from the Hegelian system was entirely original. 
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Through this work more than any other, it became clear to 
me how Hartmann worked. In the preface of the book he wrote, 
in the modest manner which is very characteristic of him, that 
this book originated in discussions held with a number of younger 
thinkers in his circle at Cologne during two succeeding semesters. 
He stated that he scarcely could have reached the synthesis of 
the enormous wealth of problems by “‘lonesome thinking.”’ These 
younger men had given help to him and so, he said, he was not 
entitled to call this book his work alone. 

Of course it is entirely his own. But it is worthwhile to describe 
what happened in this as well as in any other discussion group 
of which Hartmann was the moderator. 

At each university where he taught, Hartmann gathered a few 
younger and a few older students who met weekly with him for 
discussions. At the beginning of a semester a topic was chosen 
and then discussed for one or two semesters. At any given time 
the meetings started with a report one of the participants had 
prepared on the previous meeting. The discussion then started 
again, often lasting three hours or even longer. 

To all those who participated in such evening discussions, the 
atmosphere prevailing at these gatherings remains unforgettable. 
It was unique how things were discussed here. As usual in any 
discussion so here too it happened that one student suddenly left, 
or suddenly got involved. Some favored ideas and hobbies, 
There were also those who either always kept silent or said a 
word only from time to time. There were those others who always 
had something to say. Occasionally students opposed one another 
violently in their opinions. Then again there were hours when 
the discussion went on assiduously or moved slowly. Hartmann 
never made it noticeable that he was leading the discussion. But 


his spiritual discipline ruled the gathering and everybody tried 


hard not to say anything pryingly. Most of all, Hartmann took 
care that continuity was observed in these discussions. Whatever 
seemed worth pondering was picked up, discussed, and formu- 
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lated. Hartmann did not rest until finally a good or excellent 
formulation was obtained. He sat there and jotted down what 
made an impression on him. He truly gave the example of 
disciplined thinking, whereby he often wrote down first into his 
notebook what he then said and brought forward. 

There were a number of tacit laws which everyone obeyed. 
Nobody was allowed to monopolize the discussion or to turn it 
into a monologue. When somebody did so the frowning of Hart- 
mann usually sufficed to deaden it in the start. In more intense 
cases, Hartmann stared so long embittered at the watch in front 
of him, until! the word died in the mouth of the speaker. However, 
the most important though never loudly promulgated rule was 
another one. Everyone, entering into the conversation, had to 
continue what had been said so far. He either had to develop 
the idea which had been discussed or had to state why he deviated 
from the direction of thought. In this consisted the great educa- 
tional value of these discussions, not mentioning many other 
points. We learned what Hartmann really mastered: listening — 
to listen to another. We learned to rethink what another had 


stated. Hartmann himself gave the best example of it. He did not 
just lecture. He listened to what somebody had to say, then he 
answered. And this never happened in a lofty way from the peak 
of his superior knowledge; he really took his stand affirming or 
defending, never scoffing or being ironical, but always striving 


to present the objective truth. 

By speaking with us in such a way, he demonstrated what it 
means to discuss. If anywhere, then here one could experience 
what an honest and an objective discussion really was. 

Another law of such discussions was that the discussion could 
not be disturbed and that it could not be skipped. Never did 
Hartmann drop one of those meetings, and we had to feel really 
very ill to be excused and stay away. I recail well when one 
evening a member of the “Circle’’ (Hartmann’s name for the 
discussion group) became ill. Quietly he got up and staggered 
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to the next room. Nobody paid attention to it. Sometime after, 
when this person did not return, I rose too and wanted to look 
after him. Already this took place under the astonished gaze of 
Hartmann. But the young man felt very bad; he lay half un- 
conscious in the next room. I reported it, actually against the 
rule that during these discussions nothing else could be talked 
about. Hartmann was reluctant about matters which did not 
belong to the coherence of the discussion, and he said, “He will 
certainly return.”” He was right. 

From this event, somebody may speak of hardness and lack of 
consideration. But Hartmann practiced that hardness toward 
himself and toward others in all objective work. Sometimes it was 
astounding, the more astounding since Hartmann was usually 
unselfishly ready to help and never hesitated one moment to do 
so without questioning the why and how of the need. Whether 
one was guilty of a mishap, whether one had caused it himself, 
what kind of silly things one had done, these questions did not 
interest him when one needed his help. He was then simply the 
good comrade, and not only toward his friends, but in his dealings 
with anyone. 

While Hartmann was listening to these discussions and con- 
tributing to them, while he presented his thoughts to our criticism 
and corrected and criticized ours, his inner life-element became 
evident. As he talked with us and tried to analyze a problem, 
so in his work Hartmann talked with the centuries and millenia 
of the past. As he discussed with us, so he discussed with his great 
forerunners, never willing to accept a dogma because it was a 
dogma, ever ready to give up a theory if he recognized it as false 
or if he found a better one to replace it, always inclined to defend 


his position, but at the same time ready to accept new viewpoints 
or to put aside holdings after he had thought them over thoroughly 
and to their very limits. 

In this way Das Problem des geistigen Seins developed. The single 
pieces and thousands of threads of which Hartmann had so 
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toilsomely thought through, joined each to each in his hand to 
a weaving. It was Hartmann’s method to collect in long and 
tedious work the raw material in order to bring it then to a great 
whole. But for himself this book was the transition to the great 
work, the idea of which he had borne within himself since 
Marburg. It was the plan for an “ontology.” 

When Hartmann followed the appointment to Berlin, Germany 
had changed. On the horizon the national socialistic signs were 
visible. But to Hartmann politics was an alien region just as 
technique was foreign to him. Whatever happened he thought 


over weighingly, deliberately, according to his principle, sus- 
pecting nothing, but also accepting nothing before its identification 


was clear to him. When he went to Berlin, he had in mind to 
administer the professorship in philosophy just as well as he had 
done at Marburg and at Cologne. He had no idea that one day 
he would leave the city escaping in a hurry. But he also could 
not foresee that his last teaching position would be according to 
his desire. Often he had told me that later he would like to be 
back in a small university town. He thought the work in Cologne 
had become too much for him. He dreamed of ending his activity 
in a small university city at the familiar Baltic Sea, perhaps at 
Rostock or in Greifswald. He did so finally at Géttingen. However, 
he did not move to Berlin without warning. 

After that time I seldom saw Hartmann. Most impressive of 
all our meetings were those which took place in the midst of the 
war. I had been sent to Berlin and during this time I saw him 
several times. The shadows of future events were noticeable 
everywhere. The city suffered badly under the air attacks. Hart- 
mann continued to work unwearyingly and faithfully. Externally 
he had changed little. His face had more lines, his hair was silvery, 
some of the hardness he had shown formerly disappeared, the 
youthful features of his face had somewhat retired, but the ever 
intelligent face began now to radiate the wisdom of age. 

These must have been years of embittered work for Hartmann. 
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Once he wrote that he battled with ontology. To write it was 
“animal torture.” The path he had covered stretched long. The 


first writing of Philosophie der Natur was done under his dictation 
in the years 1927-31. It was published in 1950, after the war. 
Consequently, this book, presenting the last volume of the “On- 


tology,” appeared twenty-three years after its first writing. Before 
its publication there were edited Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie, in 
1948, Méglichkett und Wirklichkeit, in 1938, and, in 1940, Der 
Aufbau der realen Welt. Therefore, the entire work, monumental 
in its structure and carefully outlined in all its details, took a 
period of more than twenty years. 

I am convinced that this work in its greatness and importance 
has not yet been recognized; yes, I am not even sure that anybody 
could do justice to it. Indeed, in seeing now the building which 
his work constitutes in its completion, one can follow up its 
structure by using its tables of contents, and one can, reading, 
walk along the way Hartmann covered. But the multiharmony 
of this gigantic work, the problematic ramifications branching off 
into all fields, and finally the immense fullness of the historical 
and factual material gathered here, make the work philosophically 
mammoth. 

However, even the outline as such is magnificent. The main 
concern of this work is to present in an orderly way philosophically 
the fullness of being, grasped by man, and systematized in the 
best possible way at this age. The attempt to make visible once 
more, in a comprehensive aspect, the universality of philosophical 
thought was the great goal Hartmann had chosen. And indeed 
here is, perhaps for the last time, the cosmos of knowledge ordered 
and viewed from the viewpoint of the philosopher. 

I cannot measure the labor which must have been devoted to 
this work, but I presume that it was a very lonesome work. 
Hartmann always had friends. He had his former students; he 
had students he taught while he was working on it. He also 
continued his discussion circle in Berlin. But who could really 
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follow him into the vast horizons of this work? Who was at 
home—as he himself—in the immensity of all these regions ? Who 
was inclined to this kind of encyclopedic thinking? And, finally, 
what is the situation of philosophy in general? Doubtless, Hart- 
mann cared little for such questions. He was convinced that the 
ancient and eternal problems could well be put aside by a 
generation, but finally they will come back with the necessity 
of the spirit. 

As he did not live for the moment, so he also did not expect 
that the moment would take much notice of him. And here one 
has to ask whether time was favorable toward Hartmann. Cer- 
tainly there was no lack of external honors and recognition. After 
the long and toilsome years as lecturer, he had great external 
success. He was recognized in every way. But the time was not 
favorable for his philosophical impulse and indeed actually turned 
to another philosophical impetus precisely when Hartmann pos- 
sessed his greatest strength. It was the existential impetus which 
remained completely alien to Hartmann. Although Hartmann 
had experienced much of passion in his life, he nevertheless did 
not give space in his work to that kind of passionate thinking, 
which since the middle of the past century had become more and 
more powerful in European thought. Thinkers such as Nietzsche 
and Kierkegaard were heterogeneous to Hartmann. He considered 
them valuable regarding the contribution they had made as 
servants of the spirit and of science. But he did not like and could 
not justify that other trait in their thinking: the passionate thinking 
and knowing which ultimately derives from shattered existence, 
which sees in all objective and essential thought content the mere 


jumping board to a fundamental move into other dimensions. 
This reasoning remained alien to Hartmann. He did not find the 


entrance into it for, in his judgment, philosophy ended there 
where it gave up being a science. 

Of course to Hartmann’s historical insight it did not remain 
hidden what kind of hybrid role philosophy plays in the realm 
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of science. But just as he always tried to distinguish the philo- 
sophical from the artistic and the religious, and as he constantly 
held that the split in philosophy was a passing dispute which 
could be settled objectively—and if it cannot be settled in the 
moment, then it will be later—so it was far from him to find in 
the philosophical reasoning that subground which has no longer 
to do with knowledge. A philosophy which turns into a kind of 
faith, which becomes the servant of a vital striving, that does not 
aim for cognition, that was no longer a philosophy to Hartmann. 

Consequently, the proper concern of the philosophy of existence 
never became familiar to him. And these zealous announcers and 
adepts of such a philosophy, who occasionally showed up at his 
home with fanaticism and semi-religious fervour, sometimes came 
to feel clearly what he thought of them. Once I was present at 
such a meeting. I saw how somebody dared to speak to Hartmann 
the strong conviction that there was a philosophy which possessed 
the stone of the wise men (the philosopher’s stone). At such 
occasions when Hartmann sensed in the opposition the fanaticism 
of the converter, of the hidden intolerance of the fanatic, he was 
inexorable. The conversation became a tribunal and the final 
sentence was, “‘Please, speak about such things when you have 
thought them over.” 

But again Hartmann was too broad-minded not to recognize 
that in this kind of philosophy there appeared a powerful trait 
of thinking as such. Besides, he experienced that some of his 
students, whom he esteemed, went together as a group to the 
opposition. He understood the deeper reasons. He recognized that 
this kind of philosophy, by not considering itself as the servant 
of knowledge exclusively, realized something that is since ancient 
days a characteristic of philosophy, too. Hartmann knew well there 
is a philosophy too which is the mere temporal phenomenon 
of an era and bound to its age. But to him such a temporal dowry 


was philosophy’s perishable wrapping only. Its philosopher could 
only be an announcer for his time and through everything he 
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says and formulates as truth appears a single and transitory 
experience only, which Hartmann considered not as immutable 
truth. Hartmann lived in the face of centuries. He was the 
contemplative who remains distant and remote from the incidents 
of a century, because he actually lives in the presence of centuries. 

Hartmann knew well, and sometimes he expressed it, that in 
this consisted the tragedy of his work and that he stood here in a 
subterranean combat. The tragedy, however, was that this thinker, 
who had been equipped as no other to draw up the balance and 
show the result of a long development, lived at a time which was 
always ready by radical changes and storms to give up the 
“objective” knowledge in favor of a “‘subjective’’ one. 

Of all thinkers, I believe, Hegel stood closest to Hartmann. 
In a certain sense Hartmann felt related to Hegel. Often I have 
asked myself why that was so. Maybe it was because of the pathos 
of Hegel that Hartmann felt related to him. Hartmann loved some 
propositions of Hegel and he quoted them here and there. One 
of them was the passage from the philosophy of law: “If philosophy 
paints grey in grey then the figure of life has become old and 
with grey in grey it cannot become rejuvenated. The owl of 
Minerva begins its flight only at the beginning of the dusk.” 
This pensive and wise statement, charged with a tinge of melan- 
choly, shows the restraint which Hartmann himself possessed. It 
expresses the stoic remoteness Hartmann himself observed toward 
things and events. The pathos of a philosopher who speaks so, 
is a poised one. He is aware that a thinker who contemplates 


philosophically has stepped aside from the actual happenings. 


But there was something else which attracted him to Hegel. 
It was the immense strength of the systematic thinker, who forces 
together and unites what is opposed, who amalgamates both and 
sees being as a whole in spite of all its apparent raggedness. In 
an original sense, Hartmann’s ontology represents the same 
attempt, uniting to a whole, as Hegel tried it again and again. 
But Hartmann knew and stated it often that the systematic 
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thinking is no longer owned by those who build systems. In 
contrast to Hegel, Hartmann had learned from Kant that “the 


room for action of constructive thought is limited, that science 
has progressed in all fields aud that he who disregards its results 


is doomed to lose at once.” 

So it was that Hartmann was separated from Hegel in spite 
of all recognition and admiration. As much as Hartmann liked 
to build up his ideational structures, so much was he afraid of 
constructive and arbitrary thinking. Therefore, he was seeking 
again and again the connection of philosophy to the sciences and 
considered the methods of the sciences and their results obliging, 
although he was fully aware that philosophy is something entirely 
different from any single science. But how to connect then the 
often opposed and contradicting positions? How to chain them 
together and make a unity of them? Hartmann pursued this task 
all his life. He found Hegel’s way and methodic direction of the 
“dialectical synthesis” in the beginning magnificent, but nev- 
ertheless arbitrary and constructive. He thought that Hegel had 
found something in dialectics that was extraordinary in every 
regard. But he had learned from this experiment that one has 
to carry out this fundamentally correct finding in a different way. 
One has to hear Hartmann himself to understand how important 
this central point of Hegelian thought was to Hartmann. 

In his presentation of Hegel in the passage on “Meaning and 
Problem of Dialectics,”’ he says: ‘Under all circumstances one will 
not be able to conceal that there is something opaque, unclarified, 
enigmatic in dialectics. There were in all ages only very few who 
mastered it, isolated ones indeed. In antiquity there were about 
three or four speculative thinkers; in the modern period defi- 
nitely not more—at least of those who have created with it 
something definite. Obviously there is a characteristic dialectical 
giftedness which permits very well development, but does not 
result from training. It is then a special, original, independent 
gift of inner vision and indeed a synoptic grasping, which, ad- 
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vancing along the coherent data, sees them at once from various 
aspects again and again and notices them iridescent in their 
contradictions but at the same time grasps the subjection of the 
contrasts to the thing itself. It is remarkable that the dialectic 
talents themselves did not reveal the mystery of dialectics; they 
have the method and apply it well, but they cannot describe how 
they do it. Evidently they themselves don’t know it. It is com- 
parable to the creation of the artist. The artist does not know the 
law he follows when he creates. But he creates in conformity to 
it. Genius and the congenial both follow the law blindly, un- 
failingly, as in somnambulism.” 

It seems to me that in these statements there is manifested 
something of Nicolai Hartmann’s law of thought and above all 
the goal of his thinking. What he describes here under the 
heading, ‘‘Dialectics,” and then applies to the realm of the 
creative spirit, that was for Hartmann the methodical main 
problem of philosophy and of philosophizing. Often he had 
spoken of these things, but he always refused to write a “Dia- 
lectics.”’ Smilingly he remarked that the younger generation would 
have to do it. But he had indeed very definite ideas of a “real 
dialectics” (Realdialekttk ), and repeatedly he explained these ideas 
at various occasions. But he refused to give the methodical outline. 
He did not visualize it in a way which would have enabled him 
to develop it in a draft. I had always hoped that he would do 
that one day, but I knew also that—compared with the many 
matured projects he bore in his mind and which needed only to 
be formulated and written down—the dialectics was still an 
incomplete plan. However, he had many things to say about it, 
as he had similarly his original onsets in the realm of specialized 
logic. As a matter of fact, he predicted that time would not be 
given to him for these works. But it is characteristic for Hartmann 
that he wanted all he had thought and reasoned out in these 
fields to be made available for a future thinker without reserva- 


tions. 
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Better than anything else two words characterize Hartmann. 
He wrote them in a dedication. The one is from Heraclitus, 


written by Hartmann in 1938: 


hol ‘ , a 7 > , > , , , 
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> , > , , 7 
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According to the translation by Diel: “‘But for this universal 
law (Law of the world) —although it is eternal, men do not gain 
understanding, neither before they have heard it, nor after they 


are told.” 
In 1940 Hartmann wrote a word by Horace in the third volume 


of his ontology, when he had finished the bulk of the work, a 


modest word: 
“Vitari denique culpam, non laudem merui.”’ 


When I saw Hartmann the last time, a few years before his 
death, we talked about the development of philosophy. He men- 
tioned not a word of his own achievement and the continuation 
of his ideas. He pointed to the new trends, thinking they moved 
in the direction of an anthropology. He walked with me as he 
often had done, upright and looking before himself. More than 
ever before he seemed to gaze intc the distance, and the inflexible 
substance of which he was built seemed less hard. Now he has 
gone. He has said much of what he had to say—not everything. 


May others find in him what is still unsaid. 


NOTES 
This is a translation by C. E. Schuetzinger of an article by Robert Heiss in Nicolai Hartmann, 


Der Denker und sein Werk (Géttingen: Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht, 1952), pp. 15-28. By per- 


mission of the publishers. 
**Diesseits von Idealismus und Realismus.”’ Cf. Kantstudien (1924), X XIX, 160-206, and/or 


N. Hartmann, Aleinere Schriften, ed. Frida Hartmann (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957), 
II, 278-322. (Note of translator.) 








Bacon’s Redefinition of Metaphysics 


BY 


J. M. O. WHEATLEY 





es Bacon placed metaphysics at 
the summit of natural science, but he had an unusual conception 
of it. During the quadricentennial of his birth, when many aspects 
of his thought are being examined, it is appropriate to reconsider 
his account. As a contribution to such reconsideration, I shall 
attempt to clarify what Bacon meant by metaphysics, and describe 
its position in the classification of sciences which he makes in 
Advancement of Learning. 

There are some questions, Bacon held—questions, for example, 
relating to the nature of God, to the means and purpose of 
creation, to the existence of the heavenly host, and to the form 
and destiny of the human soul—which cannot be answered by 
empirical scientific inquiry. Unlike the logical positivist, he does 
not say that such questions are therefore literally meaningless, but 
he does imply that they are scientifically meaningless because 
knowledge of their answers is grounded, not in reason and external 
sense, but in revelation. The positivist must take exception to the 
letter of Bacon’s distinction between scientific and other knowl- 
edge, but he can sympathize with its spirit. Bacon’s own leanings 
toward positivism are fairly evident. There is no question con- 
cerning the world we experience sensorially which, in principle 
at least, empirical science cannot answer, and no question 
transcending experience which it can. 

Moreover, it should not be thought that in dealing with the 
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transcendent a different type of inquiry from science becomes 
serviceable. There is no type of inquiry relevant to answering 
questions which lack scientific significance. We may, it is true, 
be vouchsafed answers to such questions insofar as Deity desires 
to reveal them, but we cannot pose questions to God as we can 
to nature. No methodology is possible that would design an 
effective course of learning about extranatural facts; there is no 
such course, and indeed in a sense there are no such facts. 
Certainly Bacon supposed there is more to reality than meets 
the senses. In the first place, matter itself is composed of minute 
particles which escape sensory observation even when it is aug- 
mented by such aids as the compound microscope. Yet reality 
in its submicroscopic reaches is not separated by a logical or 
physical gulf from reality as the senses apprehend it. No sharp 
line exists between observable material objects and their infra- 
sensory constituents. Atomic particles are not unobservable-in- 
principle. In the second place, however, reality embraces those 


parts which are unobservable-in-principle and know ledge of which, 


as said above, derives only from “‘revelation.’’ But these, he holds, 
are the parts which science—and philosophy—should ignore. 
Inquiry thereinto is idle and can bear no “cash value” either in 
the form of phenomenal differences or in that of practical con- 
veniences which would promote the happiness or comfort of men. 
Only from the investigation of nature can such “cash value” be 
expected. Nature, in fact, may well be definable for Bacon as 
that whose investigation may yield such consequences. 

If inquiry into the Transcendent is not a scientific responsibility, 
no more is it within the province of metaphysics as Bacon con- 
ceives it. Philosophy, for him, has a thoroughly naturalistic, and 
not a transcendental, orientation and its concern with the super- 
natural is superficial. Almost it is reduced, in Bacon’s thought, 
to epistemology, which in turn amounts mostly to methodology 
and is included as such within “logic.” I say “almost”? because 


some questions of a partly philosophic nature are also raised in 
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what Bacon calls “first philosophy” or “primary philosophy.” 
This, which is quite distinct from his metaphysics, is said to be 
a “universal science,” parent to the other sciences, the trunk of 
the tree of science from which the various branches extend. In 
the first instance primary philosophy is a systematic collection 
of “axioms, not peculiar to any one science, but common to a 
number of them.”! Bacon thinks that a catalogue of such axioms 
would tend to exhibit the unity of nature, a task he assigns to 
first philosophy. In the second place the latter includes con- 
sideration of such conceptual opposites as possibility and impos- 
sibility, similarity and difference, little and much. These concepts 
Bacon calls transcendentals, and it is clear their analysis would 
usually be regarded as a philosophical task. However, Bacon’s 
first philosophy will not investigate them only from a logical or 
linguistic point of view, but chiefly “‘according to the laws of 
nature,” in pursuit not of “‘the guiles of words,” but of “the 
subtilities of things” (120). Thus, for instance, it will be asked 
why in nature there is much iron but little gold, and why, with 
regard to likeness and difference, “‘betwixt particular species there 
are almost constantly interposed some things that partake of 
both; as . . . motionless fish betwixt a plant and an animal; 
bats betwixt birds and quadrupeds, &c.” (119). First philosophy, 
therefore, will evidently be more scientific than philosophical, 
and adds but little to the volume of philosophic business endorsed 
by Bacon, which is mostly encompassed, as already noted, by the 
study of scientific method. 

As J. G. Crowther states in his recent book about Bacon, the 
latter gave a new meaning to the word “metaphysics,” making 
its designatum “definitely part of nature and indeed ‘much the 
most excellent part.’ The effect of this innovation,” Crowther 
thinks, “‘is to have identified what was regarded as outside physics 
with the basic principles of science. Thus Bacon implied that there 
is no such thing as metaphysics but only science.’’? Crowther is 
here mainly correct, I believe, though the expression ‘“‘basic 
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principles of science”’ is ambiguous, referring both to such meta- 
scientific principles as the principle of causality and to such 
scientific ones as Newton’s law of gravitation. As we shall see, 
Bacon’s metaphysics is rather scientific than metascientific. 

In considering Bacon’s conception, it is easier to say what 
metaphysics is not than to say what it is. In Descartes’s Medita- 
tions the author arrives at certain conclusions that are intended 
to form the groundwork of natural science, which is judged to 
stand in need of firmly established metaphysical principles. For 
Descartes, metaphysics is the roots of the tree of knowledge, and 
establishes the existence of God and the external world. In Bacon, 
to whom it surely never occurred to try to prove the existence 
of the external world, what corresponds to these roots is not what 
he calls metaphysics but rather his materialistic notions, which, 
though they incorporate important differences, derive from the 
doctrine of ancient atomism. His conception of nature as some- 
thing given, whose origin it is vain to question, and which is 
basically a closed deterministic system of unobservable particles 
of matter, a materialistic reality “one and the same’”’ throughout: 
this is metaphysical in Descartes’s sense, but in Bacon it is a 
metaphysic taken for granted and unacknowledged. The meta- 
physics that he exalts in his classification of the divisions of 
learning is something else, namely, a kind of natural science, and 
hence from a Cartesian standpoint as much in need of a meta- 
physical foundation as physics itself. But this Bacon never seeks 
to provide. 

As a kind of natural science Bacon’s metaphysics can be 
contrasted not only with Descartes’s, but with a number of other 
conceptions as well. Thus it is notably dissimilar from Aristotelian 
metaphysics, which inquires into God and being qua being. It 


differs sharply from the rationalistic metaphysics repudiated by 


Kant—inquiry into the transcendent—and also from the meta- 
physics which Kant embraced—codification of the products of 
pure reason, a kind of epistemology. It is not akin either to 
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“conceptual cartography” —as metaphysics has, in effect, been 
recently described*’—nor is Bacon’s metaphysics philosophy of 
physics, as understood by, let us say, the Institute for the Unity 
of Science. In fact, it is unlike metaphysics as anyone else has 
meant the term. As Bacon himself avers, he takes “‘the word 
metaphysics in a sense different from that received” (123). 

To consider this different sense, let us briefly review Bacon’s 
classification of the main divisions of “natural”? or “human” 
learning. Primarily, these correspond to the “faculties” of the 
human soul. History is related to memory, poetry to imagination, 
and philosophy or science (for Bacon they are the same) to reason. 


He writes: 


By poetry we understand . . . feigned history or fable. 
History is properly concerned about individuals, cir- 
cumscribed by time and place; so likewise is poetry, with 
this difference, that its individuals are feigned, with a 
resemblance to true history, yet like painting, so as 
frequently to exceed it. But philosophy, forsaking in- 
dividuals, fixes upon notions abstracted from them, and 
is employed in compounding and separating these 
notions according to the laws of nature and the evidence 
of things themselves. (78) 


Philosophy, or science, comprises two main divisions, the study 
of nature and the study of man. It also includes—what may seem 
inconsistent with the earlier statement concerning the “‘worldly”’ 
orientation of Baconian philosophy—‘“‘natural theology.” But this 
is scarcely on a par with the rest of science. Indeed, its inclusion 


may strike us as perfunctory. In any case, natural theology 
amounts chiefly to inferring the existence of God by a form of 


the argument from design. How much importance Bacon attached 
to this ““branch”’ of science is a moot point, but he deals with 
it briefly, apparently impatient to have it out of the way so as 
to proceed with the more interesting parts of philosophy. And it 
would not be easy to reconcile his doctrine that scientific knowl- 
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edge derives from the proper use of induction with his references 
to the possibility, in natural theology, of inferring from an 
examination of nature “‘the being of a God, that he governs the 
world, that he is all-powerful, wise, prescient, good, a just rewarder 
ani punisher, and to be adored” (120-121). 

Apart from natural theology, then, science comprises the study 
of nature and the study of man. These are not aimed exclusively 
at theoretical understanding of the world. In fact, we can distin- 
guish three kinds of science for Bacon, which may be called, 
respectively, the causal, the practical, and the preceptive. As an 
example of the last, there is logic, largely composed of Bacon’s 
precepts of inductive method, and contained, together with ethics, 
medicine, and certain other studies, in the “‘doctrine of man.” 
Practical science is represented by mechanics, the application of 
physics in the production of useful artifacts and the harnessing 
for man’s welfare of natural forces. Practical science is the “pro- 
duction of effects,” while speculative science—called above 
“‘causal’’—is the “search after causes.” The latter enters “into the 
bowels of nature, . . . the other forming her upon the anvil.” 
One, says Bacon, pertains to the mine, the other to the smelter 
(122). There is causal science in the doctrine of man as well, but 
it is the speculative or causal part of the doctrine of nature which 
will be considered below. For it is here that metaphysics is found. 
Both it and physics, the two theoretical studies of natural causes, 
are systematic attempts to discover, by the use of reason and sense 
in accordance with principles of Baconian logic, the properties 
of nature and their interconnections. 

Regarding the distinction between physics and metaphysics, 
which we must particularly understand if the nature of the latter 
is to be seen, it can be said initially that physics is marked by 


systematic observation and the use of induction to determine the 


workings and varieties of nature, while metaphysics is the ultimate 
science of nature, and seeks to arrive at the basic forms of things, 
to discover the most general natural laws. But this fails, of course, 
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to evince their distinction adequately. If metaphysics is simply 
natural science grown to maturity, where does Bacon intend to 
draw the line between it and “ordinary” physics? What is the 
sign of a metaphysical proposition whereby we can distinguish 
it from a physical one? 

It may be wondered why Bacon, in changing its sense, retains 
the word “metaphysics” at all. The fact is that he was loath to 
depart from the classical forms of speech even when introducing 
radical revisions into received forms of thought. He asserts that 
“though our conceptions . . . are new, and different from the 
common, yet we religiously retain the ancient forms of speech . . . 
[from which] it is our desire, as much as possible, . . . not to 
deviate .. .” (123). 

Also, though in Bacon’s hands metaphysics receives a new 
definition, it is not totally different from more orthodox versions, 
for it shares with them the goal of synthesizing or integrating 
human knowledge, of providing an over-all cognition of the 
natural world, as opposed to the partial, restricted views afforded 
by other branches of learning. Such a metaphysical goal has been 
described by Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison; he refers to ‘“‘the 
culmination of metaphysical effort, [as] a synthetic statement in 
ultimate terms of the nature of the real, so far as that is attainable 
from the human standpoint.”* He also observes that metaphysics 
is sometimes said to be based on a demand for a full and self- 
consistent knowledge, a completion of science. With this sort of 


objective, Baconian metaphysics is in accord. Yet even here there 


are at least two differences. 

First, metaphysics for Bacon does not comprehend the ‘‘doctrine 
of man” —it is concerned only with nonhuman nature and evi- 
dently would not seek to integrate natural laws governing the 
behavior of human beings with other natural laws. Secondly, 
Baconian metaphysics is itself a part of science, and empirical 
science at that; properly speaking not a metascientific, not a 
“philosophical,” endeavor at all. The substance of this second 
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difference is that in Bacon’s metaphysics we must expect to find 
basically the same method of inquiry, the same process of verifica- 
tion, as in the rest of the science of nature. Like physics, meta- 
physics will constitute a thoroughly empirical and inductive 
undertaking, being in effect the most advanced—in the sense of 
the most general and compendious— part of physics itself. 
When, however, we come to decide precisely wherein the 
distinction lies between Bacon’s metaphysics and his physics we 
encounter an anomaly, for sometimes he distinguishes them by 
stating that physics is concerned with material and efficient 
causes, and metaphysics with formal and final ones. How can this 
be, since final causes cannot be empirically or inductively dis- 
covered ? To cite one of Bacon’s own examples, we could ascertain 
empirically that the firmness of hides in beasts is caused by ‘“‘the 
contraction of the pores on the exterior of the skin, through cold 
and deprivation of air,” but not that the cause of such firmness 
is “‘protection against the injuries of extreme weather’’(143). The 
former expresses the “consequence,” the latter the “intention.” 
And statements of intentions, i.e., final causes, are not answers 
to scientists’ questions. Bacon, in a well-known line, says that “‘the 
inquisition of final causes is barren, and like a virgin consecrated 
to God produces nothing.”’ Then why does he assert that meta- 
physics is concerned with these causes? He does not, it is true, 
ever say that metaphysics is concerned with the final cause of 
nature—this would indeed be excluded from the province of 
natural philosophy. But final causes im nature, such as the one 
cited above, are held, sometimes, to fall within the purview of 
metaphysics. The answer, I think, is that Bacon really conceives 
of two kinds of metaphysics; one, like physics, empirical and 
mechanistic, the other, teleological. He himself will go no further 


than to say that metaphysics comprises two parts, the first con- 


cerning physical causes, the second being “‘the inquiry of final 
causes” (141). When describing this second part, he states that 


the investigation of final causes has been ill-placed and should 
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be transferred from physics to metaphysics. To seek final causes 

in physics has greatly prejudiced philosophy, he says, 
. . . for the treating of final causes in physics has driven 
out the inquiry of physical ones, and made men rest in 
specious and shadowy causes, without ever searching 
in earnest after such as are real and truly physical. And 
this was not only done by Plato, who constantly anchors 
upon this shore; but by Aristotle, Galen, and others, who 
frequently introduce such causes as these: ““The hairs 
of the eyelids are for a fence to the sight. . . . The clouds 
are designed for watering the earth,” &c. All which are 
properly alleged in metaphysics; but in physics are 
impertinent. . . 

These final causes, however, are not false, or un- 

worthy of inquiry in metaphysics. .. . (141-142) 


Surely the two “‘parts’” of metaphysics, however, are so dis- 


parate, and the second, in subject matter and method, so unlike 


natural science as Bacon conceives it, that they are actually 
distinct areas of study, the second part, or Bacon’s metaphysics, 
being incongruous with his main notion of science. It stands as 
a kind of inquiry which cannot be integrated within his clas- 
sification of the sciences, and seems otiose when judged from the 
standpoint of his own philosophy. The value of metaphysics lies 
wholly within the first part, with metaphysics as an extension of 
physics. How may this extension be distinguished from physics 
itself? Professor C. D. Broad has described this part of meta- 
physics—I shall call it ‘“‘metaphysics,’”’—as “the inner sanctuary 
of Bacon’s philosophy,” and he suggests that it amounts to “what 
we should call the Theoretical Physics of the Microscopic World.”® 

I believe that a helpful way to understand the distinction 
between physics and metaphysics, is in terms of necessary and 
sufficient conditions. Consider the over-all structure of the science 
of nonhuman nature as Bacon sees it. Natural science is like a 
pyramid, he says, of which the base is natural history, the middle 
stage physics, and the stage nearest the vertex metaphysics,. ‘The 
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middle stage is divided into the physics of concretes and the 
physics of abstracts. The former concerns “creatures,” the latter, 
“natures.” The first inquires “‘into substances, and all the varieties 
of their accidents; the other into accidents through all the variety 
of substances” (126). Lions and oaks are given as examples of 
heat and gravity as examples of “natures.’® As 


> 


“creatures,” 
natural history approaches the physics of creatures, so the physics 
of natures approaches metaphysics,. But while the physics of 
natures attains considerable abstraction by comparison with the 
physics of creatures, metaphysics, is far more abstract, being in 
fact the most abstract science of nature. “. . . as physics regards 
the things which are wholly immersed in matter and moveable,” 
Bacon states, “‘so metaphysics regards what is more abstracted 
and fixed . . .” (125). Metaphysics, is not abstract, however, in 
the sense of being concerned, like Plato’s philosophy, with abstract 
forms existing separate from material things. With such a con- 
ception Bacon lacks sympathy. Rather, to express what is meant 
by calling metaphysics, the most abstract stage of the scientific 


pyramid, let us adopt, as suggested above, the terminology of 


necessary and sufficient conditions. Regarding the meaning of 


> 


“condition,” it was recently proposed by Broad that “‘we must 
distinguish between a ‘condition,’ in the sense of a ground for 
inference, and a ‘condition’ in the sense of a factor in causation.” 
I intend it here in the latter sense. 

In a general definition of “combustion,” say, as “‘dehydro- 
genation of organic tissue,” a greater level of abstraction is 
attained than when it is defined operationally. And it is this sort 
of general formula, as distinct from the operational definitions 
sought by physics, at which metaphysics, aims. Consider the 
following illustration of this distinction, given by Bacon: 


. if the cause of whiteness in snow, or froth, were 
inquired into, it is judged to be a subtile intermixture 
of air with water; but this far from being the form of 
whiteness, since air intermixed with powdered glass or 
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crystal is also judged to produce whiteness no less than 
when mixed with water: this, therefore, is only the 
efficient cause, and no other than the vehicle of the form. 
But if the inquiry be made in ,metaphysics, it will be 
found that two transparent bodies, intermixed in their 
optical portions, and in a simple order, make whiteness. 


(139) 


Thus, physics attempts to arrive at formulations of sufficient con- 
ditions of phenomena, such as heat, and in this sense is mainly 
a search for “efficient”? causes. Metaphysics, essays more, en- 
deavoring to reach knowledge of conditions that are both sufficient 
and necessary. Bacon’s well-known definition of heat in the Novum 
Organum as “a motion, expansive, restrained, and acting in its 
strife upon the smaller particles of bodies” is a paradigm of a 
metaphysical proposition, stating what he terms a “formal” cause. 


There appears to be no clear recognition on Bacon’s part of the 
difference between such definitions as this, which he regards as 
laws of nature, and functional laws like the gas laws and the law 
of gravitation. But to discuss Bacon’s definitional conception of 


scientific laws and its implications lies beyond the scope of the 
present essay. 

The principal uses of metaphysics,, Bacon asserts, are two. The 
first relates to its role as occupant of that stage of the pyramid 
nearest the vertex. It will thus afford a few very general laws 
which will comprehend all the other laws and all the phenomena 
discovered or described by the rest of natural science. This 
accomplishment will “‘remove the ancient complaint of the 
scantiness of life and the tediousness of art” (139). Whether it 
will ever be possible to arrive at a single summary law of nature, 
the vertex of the pyramid, the “‘one” to which the “many” are 
reducible, is an open question. There can be no a priori guarantee 
of such an ultimate generalization. In fact, Bacon doubts “‘whether 
human inquiry can reach it.” Yet to assume its possibility will 


be heuristic: 
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. the speculation was excellent in Parmenides and 
Plato, that all things by defined gradations ascend to 
unity. And . . . that science is the most excellent, which 
least burthens the understanding by its multiplicity; this 
property is found in metaphysics, as it contemplates 
those simple forms of things, density, rarity, &c., .. . for 
though these are few, yet, by their commensurations and 
co-ordinations, they constitute all truth. (140) 


The other main value of metaphysics, rests in its rich possibilities 
for practical application. It will greatly facilitate man’s use of 
science to better his material commonwealth. As Bacon calls the 


application of physics mechanics, so he calls that of metaphysics, 
magic. As the study of forms (formal causes), metaphysics, 


. releases the human power, and leads it into an 
immense and open field of work. . . . Physical causes, 
. . . by means of new inventions, afford light and direc- 
tion in a like case again; but he that understands a 
form knows the ultimate possibility of superinducing 
that nature upon all kinds of matter, and is therefore 
the less restrained or tied down in his working, either 
as to the basis of the matter or the condition of the 


efficient. (140) 


With this stress on the importance of its mundane potentialities, 
Bacon’s metaphysics, dovetails with his broadly utilitarian view 
of science. To what extent this view and his conception of 
metaphysics, derive from his basic materialism—the metaphysics 
which, since materialism is not an outcome of inductive inquiry, 
he fails to acknowledge as such—it is not easy to say. Perhaps 
if his presuppositions had been idealistic instead, his metaphysics, 
would have appeared in effect as metapsychology. In any case, 
neither materialists nor idealists, in the philosophical sense, will 
inhabit the intellectual community which Bacon envisages. 
Members of this will include metaphysicists, but no metaphysi- 
cians, in any ordinary sense. Exalting the task of the former he 
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tried, with no more success than positivists who came later, to 

eliminate that of the latter. (Doubtless an attempt which can be 

made only by one who is already metaphysically aligned.) 
Newton, then, as a prime example of a metaphysicist, will 


indeed be welcome in Bacon’s philosophic society, but Schopen- 


hauer will find scant welcome. Yet as we have noted, though he 
was far from judging it to be either will or idea, Bacon was not 
without his own nonscientific view of the natural realm. This we 
may label his metaphysics,;: he took nature to be a world of 
material objects and processes, for the key to whose more profitable 
use we must look with justified optimism to metaphysics as most 
advanced natural science. 


NOTES 


1Bacon cites numerous examples of such axioms—e.g., “If equals be added to unequals, 
the wholes will be unequal,” which is common to mathematics and ethics, “A putrid malady 
is more contagious in its early than in its more matured stages” (natural and moral philosophy), 
and “‘A discord ending immediately in a concord sets off the harmony” (music and morals). 
The Physical and Metaphysical Works of Lord Bacon, Joseph Devey, ed. (London: George Bell 
and Sons, 1904), pp. 117-118. All quotations of Bacon in this essay, except the one from Novum 
Organum, are from this volume. 

*Francis Bacon: The First Statesman of Science (London: Crosset, 1960), p. 67. 

**The enterprise of metaphysics emerges as, above all, an attempt to re-order or to reorganize 
the set of ideas with which we think about the world. . . . It is supremely a kind of conceptual 
revision which the metaphysician undertakes, a re-drawing of the map of thought. .. .” The 
Nature of Metaphysics, D. F. Pears, ed. (London: Macmillan, 1957), p. 23. 

“Metaphysics,” in James Mark Baldwin, ed., Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (New 
York: Macmillan, 1902), II, 73. 

5“The Philosophy of Francis Bacon,” in Ethics and the History of Philosophy (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), pp. 128, 132. 

*In examining Bacon’s conception of a “nature,” Professor Broad concludes that “by a 
‘nature’ such as heat, weight, colour, etc., Bacon must mean a physical property, i.c., a power 
of producing certain kinds of effect (e.g., sensations) under certain assignable circumstances. . . .” 
(Ibid., p. 129) 

*The Philosophy of C. D. Broad, Paul Arthur Schilpp, ed. (New York: Tudor, 1959), p. 764. 
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ices our thanks to Hume! 
No other philosopher has established, with such force 
of conviction, the necessity of renouncing all attempt to 
find, outside ourselves, a real and solid foundation for 
our ideas of power and of force; from which it follows 
that we have no other alternative than to seek that 
foundation in ourselves, or within the sense of our own 
effort, within the fact of inner feeling, whose evidence 
is not altered by the clouds of scepticism. (N. I, 267)? 


Hume had maintained that events in nature are essentially 
atomic. “All events,” he says, “seem entirely loose and separate. 
One event follows another; but we never can observe any tie 
between them. They seem conjoined, but never connected.”’? This 
is the core of Hume’s doctrine. One event follows another. No 
one can deny the empirical fact. But the fact of a certain order 
in nature is not, in itself, evidence that that order is necessary, 
that it could not have been otherwise than as it is. Nor can such 


evidence, Hume argued, be found anywhere in experience. 


Nevertheless, it is just this evidence which Biran seeks to establish 
within the inner experience of the individual. 


The doctrine of Maine de Biran (1766-1824) represents a 
thoroughgoing empiricism, a strenuous attempt to ground in 


500 
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immediate experience the concepts of force, and of cause and 
effect. In this attempt Biran stands squarely, of course, in the 
long tradition of empirical philosophy. What alone distinguishes 
his doctrine is the psychological nature of the evidence upon 
which he has sought to build, and the universality and necessity 
which he has claimed for that evidence. 

The validity of past empiricism, Biran contends, has been 
marred by the narrowness of its viewpoint. Not only has there 
been the tendency to reduce experience to sensation, but sensation 
itself has been limited to the act of vision. The result has been 
the exclusion from empiricism of all facts of reflection and inner 


perception, the reduction of mental constructs to representations, 
and of thoughts to images (N. II, 102). Thus Berkeley based most 
of his argument against the existence of bodies on evidence drawn 
from the sense of sight. Hume likewise reduced the phenomenon 


of impact to a succession of visual images, without inquiry as to 


whether the significance of such phenomenon might not be better 
analyzed in terms of the sense of touch. Hume, as Biran says, 
“has reasoned with logic, and as would an intelligent being 
reduced to the sense of sight—supposing, of course, that such a 
being could think and reason” (N. II, 104). 

But not only must sensation as such be rejected as a basis for 
evidence, it is likewise an inadequate basis for any knowledge. 
For sensations are private; they may not be communicated. As 
Biran well remarks, a group of individuals, each member reduced 
to a single form of sensation, would be incapable of communica- 
tion, and therefore would have no common ideas (N. I, 93-94). 
Furthermore, real knowledge is not possible for a merely sentient 
being. A foetus, for instance, will move about and give evidence 
of being disturbed by external stimuli; nevertheless, its sensations 
are facts, not for the organism itself, but only for those who reason 
about them by analogy, and from the outside (N. I, 38-39). Or, 
to put the matter otherwise, the being of a fact lies in its being 
known: “A fact is nothing if it is not known” (N. I, 36). Hence, 
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Biran concludes, simple sensation, of the sort contemplated by 
both Condillac and Bonnet, is not a fact, and cannot, therefore, 
serve as a ground for possible knowledge. Rather, the ground for 
any knowledge must be found wholly in “‘the idea of the sen- 


> 


sation,” and therefore in something that can exist only in the 
“concurrence of the sensible impression with the personal indi- 
viduality of the self” (N. I, 39). 

The idea of sensation, rather than sensation itself, must therefore 
constitute the starting point of any empirical doctrine. However, 
mere resort to the element of ideation can hardly suffice to resolve 
the difficulty. For if the evidence upon which knowledge must 
rest cannot be found in the testimony of the senses, neither can 
it be found in the clarity and simplicity of ideas. The quality 
of being clear and distinct had often been regarded as the criterion 
of a true idea. Yet there has been no agreement upon the type 
of clarity proper to each domain of ideas, whether of the under- 
standing or of the imagination. Thus Locke, and before him, 
Descartes, regarded the primary notions of cause, substance, unity, 
identity, number, etc., as simple, clear, and distinct. Nevertheless, 
their successors denied not only the simplicity, but the reality, 
of such ideas. Furthermore, that certainty which Descartes had 
accorded only to consciousness or the inner sense, was now 
ascribed exclusively to the external senses.* 

From conflict such as this, Biran remarks, one might well 
conclude that evident truths are not to be found in metaphysics, 
or at least that the signs and characteristics whereby such truths 
would be recognized are altogether variable and uncertain. How- 
ever, such a conclusion, Biran goes on to point out, would be 
unwarranted. For the root of the difficulty here is simply our 
failure to distinguish between various sources of evidence, and 
our tendency to apply to certain intellectual or reflective ideas 
the same criterion of clarity that holds for ideas of the imagination 


or of the senses. 


Here Biran attempts a reform. In place of a notion of universal 
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evidence, he resorts to the idea of specific types of evidence 
appropriate to each domain of knowledge. ““The iceas or concepts 
relative to each faculty of the human mind,” he says, “‘can address 
themselves only to a faculty of the same nature as that which 
produces them ”’(N. I, 99). A form of evidence applicable to one 
type of knowledge cannot, therefore, become the standard for all 


knowledge. As Biran well puts it: 


If one were to apply reason or reflection to things 
which must be imagined or sensed, all the brilliant 
products of the imagination would vanish like the dark, 
and would disappear in a test not made for them. The 
geometer who, after attending the production of one of 
our most celebrated dramas, demands: What does that 
prove? and he who, on reading the Aeneid, strives to see 
there the itinerary of the Trojan vessels, lack altogether 
the faculties appropriate to these sublime productions. 
It is absolutely the same for men dominated by the 
imagination or the senses, when they would measure on 
their scale the works of pure reason or inner reflection; 
and the question so often repeated: What does that signify 
or represent? that is to say, what image, what sensation 
does it evoke? is well equivalent to the: What does that 
prove? of the good geometer. (N. I, 100) 


The validity of any type of evidence, then, is relative to its 
domain. The evidence of the senses is obviously a poor guide in 
matters of abstract relations, while that of reason is out of place 
or impossible in those areas where concrete representation is 
required. The essential contrast here is between that type of 
evidence, that clearness of ideas, which holds for the imagination 
or the senses, and that which is appropriate to a purely rational 
science, such as mathematics. Neither type has any claim to 
universality. However, mathematical evidence, as Biran goes on 
to point out, is not the only evidence available to reason. ‘“Why,” 
he asks, “‘should there not also be a psychological evidence equally 
opposed to the clearness of external representations?” (N. I, 102) 
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The nature of psychological evidence—or, as Biran likewise 
terms it, metaphysical evidence—can best be determined in its 
relation to mathematical evidence. The essential distinction here 
is that made long ago by Plato in the Figure of the Divided Line. 
Thus mathematics is an abstract investigation, yet it proceeds by 
means of sensible signs or symbols. ‘““The geometer,”’ Biran notes, 
“in ascending by abstraction to a principle, or to the primary 
element of objective knowledge, nonetheless grasps that element, 
however abstract it may be, only under a sensible form” (N. I, 
102). But psychological investigation is based upon the faculty 
of reflection; and what is proper to reflection, Biran points out, 
is that it is wholly immediate, internal, and devoid of any outward 
mode of representation. In short, psychology dispenses with the 
signs and symbols upon which mathematics must lean, and its 
evidence is such that it is apprehended directly, within the inner 


experience of the individual. 


The doctrine of Maine de Biran takes the certainty of inner 


experience as its starting point. However, insofar as it is the idea 


of sensation, and not sensation as such, which is the foundation 
of knowledge, the empiricism of Biran marks a breach with the 
tradition of the eighteenth century, and a return towards the 
doctrine of Descartes. Furthermore, the exact nature of what 
Biran takes to be the self, and the inner experience which is the 
primitive fact of all knowledge, can best be approached in terms 
of the criticism which he directs against the Cogito of Descartes. 

Consider the inference, je pense, donc je suis. The proposition, 
je pense, expresses simply the fact of consciousness, and therefore 
the fact of existence. For consciousness of self is indeed existence 
for that self. But the proposition, je suis, refers to substance, and 
therefore to what is universal and objective (B. 192-193, 196). 
Hence, Descartes has sought to unite orders that are not merely 
disparate, but mutually exclusive (B. 190). The simplicity of his 
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principle is an illusion. “It comprehends,” as Biran says, “two 
terms or elements of heterogeneous nature: the one psychological, 
the actual self of consciousness; the other ontological, the absolute 
self, the soul as substance or thinking thing”’ (C. 301). 

Biran notes that the persistent tendency in philosophy to ground 
speculation in the notion of substance, has been the source of much 
confusion (B. 163-164). Thus, Descartes was right in his choice 
of starting point: the relation of thought to the existence of the 
self is indeed “‘the true generative principle and the real source 
of all evidence” (N. I, 155). But entangled as he was in the 
language of the schools, Descartes emphasized only that uni- 
versality proper to substance. He failed therefore to realize, as 
Biran points out, that the ultimate and primary fact, consciousness, 
is in reality not a substance but a relation. “Nothing is within 
consciousness,”’ says Biran, ‘‘save that which has title to a relation” 
(N. I, 152). The two elements whose relation thus constitutes the 
fact of consciousness are simply “the self and the resistance, the 
force which moves one’s body and the force which resists” (N. II, 
265). 

The entity referred to as the self, says Biran, is the complete, 
existent individual, and not an abstract substance which has 
thought for an attribute (B. 79). Although Biran admits with the 
Cartesians that ‘“‘consciousness of the self is indivisible from the 
immediate perception of the body proper” (B. 209), he denies 
that the self is constituted either by the idea of the body, or by 
the fact of sensation. Rather, he identifies the self, or the sense 
of individuality, with ‘‘the feeling of action exerted on the body” 
(B, 78). The self, in short, is “‘the sentiment of a free act of will 
or of effort” (N. II, 410). 

The nature of an act of free will, or of effort, is not made entirely 
clear by Biran. However, just as consciousness has the character 
of a relation, so too—and in much the same sense—a voluntary 
effort is “‘a single fact composed of two elements, a single relation 
of two terms” (C. 353). The feeling of effort, says Biran, is 
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constituted both by the determination to act, and by the muscular 
sensation which accompanies that determination (C. 248). But 
muscular sensation depends upon external resistance to motion. 
Hence: 
Effort necessarily entails the perception of a relation 

between the being who moves, or who wishes to move, 

and any obstacle whatsoever which is opposed to its 

movement; without a subject or a will which determines 

the movement, and without something which resists, 

there is no effort at all. 


The sense of effort, then, is a unity of the will, or of what Biran 
also refers to as “hyperorganic force” (N. III, 465), with the 
feeling of resistance given through the muscular system. Neither 
element has claim to existence in abstraction from the other. For 
force and resistance are terms of a single relation. Furthermore, 
and more important for the immediate discussion, the sense of 
effort, so constituted, is identical with the self. ““The sense of 
effort,’ says Biran, “is ourselves” (N. I, 208). That is to say, the 


self is simply the subject of effort, a subject, therefore, which is 


constituted only in relation to an element which resists (N. II, 
321). As Biran sums up the entire situation: 


The cause, or force actually applied to move the body, 
is an active force which we call will. The self identifies 
itself completely with this active force. But the existence 
of the force is a fact for the self only insofar as that force 
exerts itself, and it exerts itself only insofar as it can be 
applied to a resistant or inert term. Force is therefore 
determined or actualized only in relation to its term of 
application, just as the latter is determined as resistant or 
inert only in relation to the actual force which moves it, 
or which tends to impress movement upon it. The fact 
of this tendency is what we call effort or voluntary action 
or volition, and I say that this effort is the veritable 
primitive fact of inner sense. (N. I, 47) 
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The concern thus far has been to outline what Biran understands 
by the sense, or consciousness, of the self. This is “the primitive 
fact,” the “first and essential condition of all thought” (N. II, 323). 
It is now possible to turn to a direct consideration of Biran’s 


treatment of causality. 

Since the self is synonymous with the activity or effort of the 
will, and since effort exists only in relation to the resistance offered 
through the body, it follows that consciousness of the self is at 
once the experience of causality. The self has, Biran notes, an 
apperception of its causal power as immediate as that of its 
existence (C. 370). The two are, in fact, identical. For the idea 
of cause, and indeed the category of causality, derives from the 
sense of force, and that sense, in turn, is nothing more than the 
awareness of one’s self (N. II, 47, 49). 

The idea of cause, then, is implied in the concept of the self 
‘“*A being which had never exerted effort,”’ as Biran says, ‘““would 
really have no idea of force, nor, by consequence, any idea of 
efficient cause”’ (C. 337). Furthermore, this idea of force or cause 
depends entirely upon the inner sense. The active agent is the 
self, and the necessary resistance is that experienced through the 
body. Hence the relation of cause to effect, in its primitive sense, 
is grasped immediately. Between the activity or effort of the will, 
and the movement of the body sensed as the effect of that effort, 
there is not, as Biran remarks, anything that can be called 
successive. Within the experience of the self, cause and effect are 
perceived to be strictly coincident (C. 281). 

Because both the cause and the effect are given simultaneously 
in the experience of the self, it follows that in the awareness which 
we necessarily have of our own existence, we likewise intuit the 
immediate and necessary character of the causal relation. Hume 
had held, of course, that “‘reason can never satisfy us that the 
existence of any one object does ever imply that of another.’’® 
Biran does not exactly deny this. He merely contends that we 
must first seek that necessity which characterizes the causal 
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relation, not in the events of the external world, but in the relation 
of the will to the movements of the body. It is here that the effect 
can be seen within the energy of the cause. ““What distinguishes 
a voluntary act or movement from a simple reaction or sensitive 
determination,”’ says Biran, “‘is precisely that the effect is foreseen 
within the energy of the cause” (N. I, 260). The effect, of course, 
is not—strictly speaking—seen within the cause. Rather, we have 
within ourselves immediate and evident proof of the causal efficacy 
of the will, and we have there also the simultaneous mark of the 
dependency of the body’s motion upon that will (C. 361). 

The prototype of all causality is the effort or nisus by virtue 
of which one’s body is moved (B. 238). Only a being which 


had been conscious of effort could have an idga of force, or an 


idea of the necessary relation between cause and effect. However, 
the principle of causality, as Biran notes, is “the pivot on which 
the entire science of principles rests” (N. I, 49). Hence it is not 
enough to have certainty with respect to the events of inner 
experience. There must also be a corresponding certainty with 
regard to events in the external world. In other words, the sense 
that we have of cause as a force deployed through the body must 
be projected to things and events in the outer world. For the 
notion of cause, as Biran points out, “‘is no integral part of sensible 
phenomena.” Rather, it is something “added by our own mind” 
(N. II, 327). The immediate question, therefore, concerns the 
nature of this “primary induction,” as Biran terms it, whereby 
the necessary and causal character of relations in inner experience 
is carried over to, and made an attribute of, external relations. 

It has already been shown that the act of will or of effort 
demands an element which resists. Effort means force, and there 
can be no force except in relation to an equal resistance. It is 
this fact which affords Biran the basis for a transition from inner 
to outer experience. Thus when the self, by an act of will, institutes 
movement in the body, it perceives itself at once as cause, and 
the movement of the body as effect. But movement takes place 
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only through the overcoming of resistance. In perceiving itself as 
a cause or force, therefore, the self must necessarily perceive the 
existence of some opposing force, some force other than itself. 
“That cause is the self,” says Biran, “if the mode is active or is 


apperceived as the actual result of a voluntary effort; it is other 


than the self (non moz), if it is a passive impression, sensed as 
opposed to that effort, or independent of all exercise of the will” 
(N. II, 67). 

At this level of the distinction between a force moi and a force 
non mot, the nature of the external force is altogether indeter- 
minate. It is recognized merely as resistance to will or effort, 
but it is not identified with concrete objects (N. II, 68, 108). 
However, just as the force identified with the self becomes deter- 
minate insofar as it moves the body, so too an external force 
becomes determinate insofar as it produces movements in external 
space, which, in turn, give rise to passive sensations within the 
body (B. 275). By a process of induction, we ascribe to the outside 
world the existence of objects which are other than ourselves, 
which move in a space other than that occupied by our own 
bodies; and by a like process, we attribute to these objects the 
efficacy to produce, both within ourselves and among themselves, 
changes of much the same order as those which the will produces 
within the organs of the body (B. 262). 

Here, then, is the final character of Biran’s doctrine. The self 
can be conceived of only as an active agent, or force. But action 
and reaction are equal and opposite. By a sort of primary 
induction, we postulate an external force acting against us, and 
we confer upon this external force a reality equal to that which 
we accord to ourselves. Indeed, the character and necessity of the 
causal relation, as sensed within ourselves, is projected at once 
to external events. Because, for instance, the will acts upon the 
body by impulsion, all active force is conceived to be impulsive 
(B. 262). Furthermore, without the immediate apperception of 
one’s own effort and causal efficacy, there could be no notion, 
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Biran insists, of a necessary relation between physical events. An 
individual who had never exerted effort would observe that when 
one object strikes another, the other tends to move, and that the 
one movement succeeds the other. But such an individual, Biran 
remarks, “‘could not apply to that series of movements the notion 
of efficient causation or active force, which we believe necessary 
in order that a series can commence to be and perpetuate itself” 
(C. 337). That can result only by induction from inner experience. 


The preceding sections have set forth the doctrine of Maine 
de Biran. It is now necessary to examine certain difficulties 
inherent in the doctrine. These difficulties center in Biran’s basic 
tenet that the reality of the self lies in its character as a relation. 
For Biran seems to have maintained two quite different views 
as to the nature of this relation upon which the self depends, and 
either view entails rather grave difficulties for his general doctrine. 

On the first view, the self is a single fact constituted by the 
correlative terms of cause and effect. The self, as Biran remarks, 
commences to exist for itself only through the exercise of free 
activity or voluntary effort, to which muscular sensation is related 
as effect to cause. That is to say, the existence of the self is “‘entirely 
and indivisibly contained in the relation of the cause which acts 
to the effect which is produced.’’* Between the determination of 
the will and the action of the body, no mediating factor need 


therefore be postulated. “For if there is anything in this world 


that is certain,” Biran points out, “‘it is that one and the same 
being both wills and acts” (B. 294). 

Certainly the inner experience of the individual offers in- 
contestable evidence that volition and the movements of the body 
are necessarily connected. However, it is difficult if not impossible 
to determine a sense in which the character of necessity, thus 
established for the causal relation on the subjective level, can be 
ascribed to external relations. The fact of necessary connection 
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is easily discerned on the subjective level, but only at the expense 
of confinement at that level. Biran himself tacitly admits this when 
he insists that the character of necessity can be found only within 
inner experience. Hume, he says, in equating the laws which hold 
for external relations with those of inner experience, renounced 
from the first step the possibility of finding that which he sought 
(N. I, 260). The two realms are in fact distinct. “A fact of im- 
mediate, inner experience is not known in the same manner as 
a fact of external experience. An operation of the will or of the 
self in no way resembles an operation of nature”’ (C. 275). 

These, certainly, are damaging admissions. The causal relation, 
if established entirely within inner experience, can afford no 


ground on which to determine the nature of relations within the 


external world. Yet it is only within the inner experience of the 
individual that the immediate relation of cause and effect can 
in any sense be determined! 

On the second view enunciated by Biran, the self is considered 
to be, not a relation comprising both cause and effect, but rather 
a single term in a relation whose other term is altogether external. 
The self, as Biran has it, exists for itself only as the efficient cause 
of movement within the body (N. II, 375). In this argument, the 
exact boundary between the self or the force moi, and the force 
non mot, is not clearly defined. Nevertheless, the body seems 
usually to be identified with the force non mot. It is that which 
offers resistance, that against which the effort of the will is directed, 
and as such, it is external to the will. That is to say, the self 
is the force moi, or will, as distinct from the force non moi, generally 
identified with the resistance offered through the body. 

However, on this view the relation of the self to the movement 
of the body is simply that of a cause to its effect. Yet human 
intelligence, Biran admits, “has not the means to penetrate the 
why of the nexus between cause and effect’ (C. 361). Knowledge 
of the self, therefore, in no way provides a means whereby to 
elucidate the nature of the causal relation. It does not provide 
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a key by means of which we may hope to understand events in 
the external world. 

Furthermore, not only has Biran failed to provide the possibility 
of knowing the external world, he has likewise failed—on this 
view —to assure even the existence of the self. For the reality of 
the self is here made dependent upon that of its correlative term, 
namely, the resistance offered through the muscular system of the 
body. Yet such resistance is an effect which is sensed, and Biran 
himself rejects sensations as being too variable and transitory to 
constitute a basis for the self (N. II, 410). 

In short, Biran has no consistent and definite doctrine of the 
self. In his Journal intime, he has even recorded his struggle, and 
his failure, to clarify this central concept: ‘‘Je suis toujours al’essai 
de mes forces; je n’y compte pas, je commence et recommence 
sans fin.’’ After an evening’s conversation with an old friend, 
there is this abject admission: “Conversation psychologique. Mon 
vieux ami m’a demandé brusquement: Qu’est-ce que le moi? Je 
n’ai pu lui répondre.’”’ 

The subject of this discussion has been a very simple and 
elemental notion. Science and common sense alike have tended to 
assume that the idea of force, of efficient cause, has had its origin 
in the sense of effort exerted by the individual. Thus the physicist, 
Max Plank, has written: ‘““Without doubt, the word /force originally 
signified human force, corresponding to the circumstance that men 


or beasts worked the first and oldest machines—the lever, the 


pulley, and the screw. This proves that the concept of force was 


first derived from the sense of strength or muscle, that is, from 
a specific sense-perception.’® However, the failure of Biran’s effort 
suggests that the simplicity and plausibility of this notion are 
illusory, and that it cannot be developed in a systematic manner 


and be made the basis of a doctrine of knowledge. 
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1This paper is based, primarily, upon the following works by Maine de Biran: 

Nouvelles euvres inédites, published by Alexis Bertrand, Paris, 1887. 

Nouvelles considérations sur les rapports du physique et du moral de l'homme, published by V. Cousin, 
Brussels, 1841. 

(Cuvres inédites, 3 vols., published by E. Naville, Paris, 1859. 
These works will be designated by the initials B, C, and N, respectively. 

2David Hume, An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding (Selby-Bigge ed.), p. 74. 

3Cf. N. I, 97-98. Biran’s reading of Locke is at least questionable, since Locke’s Ideas of 
Substance, Cause, etc., were classified as complex rather than simple. 

“Maine de Biran, The Influence of Habit on the Faculty of Thinking, trans. Margaret Donaldson 
Boehm (Baltimore, 1929), p. 58. 

5David Hume, Treatise (Selby-Bigge ed.), p. 97. 

®As cited in Leon Brunschvicg, L’Expérience humaine et la causalité physique (Paris, 1922), p. 29. 

7Ibid., p. 49. 

®Max Planck, Wege zur physikalischen Erkenntnis (Leipzig, 1933), p. 5. 


GREYHOUND TO PASADENA 


By Grove BECKER 


The youngster with the Hermes head, 
Attic forehead, GI crew cut, 
sagged in the leaning seat. 


The musty bus jolted through 
midnight fog. Green neon 
stained his cheek like death 


as we lurched and halted. The boy sat up 
and rubbed his scant window, 

squinted at the wide dark— 

frowned, sighed, sat back. 


We plunged on. I snapped the bulb to the headlines: 
Our Forces’ Position Critical But Not 

Hopeless. Page nine: Two-hundred- 

thousand dead. 


I got out at my town. 

The young sergeant peered from his meager pane 
fiercely. ““Where am I? 

Where am I going?” 








Tagore: The Personalist 


BY 


CHANDRA SEKHAR VYAS 





. has his own principles and 
convictions—felt at the bottom of his heart—but no mosaic of 
closely-knit dogma. He himself maintains that he has no philos- 
ophy. He is to be taken as a universal poet who beautifully 
phrased varying moods of misgiving and a wistful faith in human 
personality. Overtly, he is a music maker and a dreamer. Nev- 
ertheless, he is not so inconsistent as to make our philosophical 
investigation impossible. To be sure, ‘Tagore is, first and foremost, 
a poet and only then a philosopher. He is an artist first, and 
only then a philosopher of art. But in all his work there is an 
underlying theme—human personality. If we may make use of 
Peter A. Bertocci’s distinction of ‘“‘willing’’ and “‘oughting’’ as 
formative factors in the development of man’s total personality, 
then it is the “oughting” aspect—the obligation of each person 
to pursue the very best that is open to him—which Tagore 
emphasizes. 

The best open to man is his spirituality. It is by virtue of his 
spirituality that man is busy building a personal world out of his 
experience in contrast to the impersonal world of science. The 
world of science is impersonal in the sense that it eliminates 
creative personality from its field of research and rests content 
with the medium of creation. Science is thus an accumulation and 
not illumination; it is knowledge but not wisdom. That is to say, 
the world of science is pragmatically but not personally true. For 


514 
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Tagore, on the other hand, the criterion of truth is satisfaction 
leading to the enhancement of man’s personality, and there cannot 
be anything that cannot be subsumed under the value of human 
personality. Like F. C. S. Schiller, Tagore goes so far as to say 
that the truth of the universe is human truth. During an interview 
with Einstein, Tagore was asked whether truth was independent 
of our consciousness. His reply was ‘‘No.’? What is called truth 
is, for Tagore, a rational harmony between the subjective and 
objective aspects of reality, both of which belong to the Supreme 
Person. He holds, almost in the manner of Berkeley, that truth, 
although it transcends the individual human mind, does not 
transcend universal mind. Divorced from personality it is non- 
existent. Having postulated a universal mind which comprehends 
the individual, Tagore reasons somewhat like this: To say that 
truth, as the scientist takes it, exists apart from humanity—that 
it is indifferent to the human personality —is to contradict science 
itself, for science must organize into rational concepts those facts 
which only man can know and understand. Our world is a purely 
human world, and the scientific view of it also is that of man—of 
the scientific man. The Tagorean world is thus a person-centered 
world. 

Tagore’s person-centered world has no place for the Divine as 
isolated from that world. But “limitation of the unlimited is person- 
ality.”’ This limited and logically derivative part of the Absolute, 
however, is taken to be more real than its abstract fountainhead. 
This idea—the idea that the finite is truer than the Infinite —is 
something new to Western philosophy. “Reality,” says Tagore, 
“is the expression of personality, like a poem, like a work of art. 
The Supreme Being is giving himself in this world and I am 
making it mine, like a poem which I realize by finding myself 
in it.” Since reality is the complex infinite-finite, it may be regarded 
as a Supreme Person and the world as a play (lila) of this Supreme 
Person. In his Gitanjalt, that chapbook of personalism, God is a 
great but playful companion who creates playthings of beauty 
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for his children, and death is but a momentary perturbation of /i/a. 

Related to these ideas is Tagore’s doctrine of Fivandevata (Life- 
God). It is easy, at the outset, to reject this doctrine as a mere 
poetic fancy. But Tagore means it sincerely. Jivandevata is like 
the daemon of Socrates—not God, but a revelation of God. In this 
doctrine Tagore crystallizes Indian teachings concerning the pre- 
natal state and reincarnation, and the findings of modern science 
concerning the way in which the strands of all Being reach back to 
dim and dismal beginnings— giving a personal touch to all these. 
This idea, however syncretic it may be, is beautifully incorporated in 
Sonartari (Golden Boat). Although the boatman is the Divine 
Lover hunting high and low for the human spirit, he is wearing 
the cloak of the Jivandevata. The obvious Vedantic background 
of this idea takes on a more human meaning because of Tagore’s 
evaluation of personality. The leading thought in Sonartari is the 
immanence of the Supreme Person in the finite, although the 
poems are haunted by the sense of the transitoriness of life. 
Doubtless, Fivandevata is a passing phase only, but it leads Tagore 
to his mystical apprehension of the personal God. 

According to Tagore, it is a mere formal tautology that God 
is unknowable, when there is no one who can and does know 
Him. It is like saying that the food is uneatable when the eater 
is absent. But the real question is, How can Tagore explain the 
universality of personality in terms of the Supreme Person? His 
first answer is a sort of inference. That is to say, we comprehend 
the universality of personality from the universality of art. We 
shall deal with this answer more fully when we discuss Tagore’s 
aesthetic philosophy. His second answer is that we understand 
man through a loving approach to nature. The feeling of intimacy 
with nature is man’s first realization. This world of experience 


is “profoundly one’ with ourselves. Man finds his truer self in 
his wide human relationships. In this ideal of unity, says Tagore, 


man realizes the eternal in his life and the boundless in his love. 


This unity is not merely a subjective idea but an energizing 
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truth. The consciousness of this unity, in Tagore’s view, is spiritual, 
and man’s effort to be in keeping with it is his religion. Tagore’s 
third answer is that we reach the Supreme Person through 
observing our activities of love and sympathy, and the peculiar 
joy which accompanies them. His fourth answer is that we come 
to it when we contemplate man’s superfluity. Of all animals, man 
alone has come to a perfect stratum, not in his body, but in his 
personality. ‘‘Physical evolution sought for efficiency in a perfect 
communication with the physical world, the evolution of man’s 
conscioutness sought for truth in a perfect harmony with the 
world of personality.”” Somehow man knows that the harmony 
with the inner self is greater in its universality than is the self 
that gives way to its personal needs. Somehow man has felt that 
this “sense of unity” has a divine character which could claim 
the sacrifice of all that is individual in him. Life, says Tagore, 
is when it lives in the Infinite. Tagore’s fifth answer is that we 
reach the goal through the ideal of perfection. This ideal is based 
upon a liaison with the Supreme Person who represents the 
eternal in human personality. In other words, man’s divinity is 
God’s humanity. 

The ideal of perfection as here envisioned is the basis of Tagore’s 
personality-furthering ethics. Evil and imperfection set limits to 
this ideal but cannot obstruct it. As Tagore says: ““The current 
of the world has its boundaries, otherwise it could have no 
existence, but its meaning is not in its boundaries, which are fixed, 
but in its movement which is towards perfection.” Good, according 
to Tagore, is that which is desirable for our greater self, and he 
argues that, as man has a feeling for his future self which is outside 
him, so also has he a feeling for his greater self which is outside 
his limits of personality. Throughout his work, Tagore stands thus 
committed to a form of personalism. 

Now, personalism as a school of philosophy has been criticised 
from many points of view. There is an existentialist critique by 
Professor Tillich, according to whom the belief in a personal God 
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is a form of idolatry, which makes of God a being among other 
beings, whereas He is to be identified with Being itself. But this 
criticism does not affect Tagore’s personalism, for which the 
Supreme Person is finite-Infinite. ‘Tagore wittily remarks that the 
finite may be a checkbook with no account in the bank, but that 
the absolute infinite (such as Tillich’s God might be) has no cash 
and not even a checkbook. In his The Religion of Man, he says: 
“The Infinite and finite are one as song and singing are one.” 
Tagore’s personalism is, however, different from that of Rashdall 
or Bertocci, even though the Indian agrees with these personalists 
insofar as they reject the pure transcendence of God. God is in 
this world. But the existentialist critic may now ask: What is God’s 
“engagement” in the world? According to Tagore, this “en- 
gagement” is revealed through art and humanism. Tagore him- 
self says that it was the idea of a divine humanity which induced 
him to come out of the “seclusion of a literary career’ and take 
part in the practical world. 

Let us now consider Tagore, the personalist, in the field of art, 
for only in the field of art can we find his attempt at a systematiza- 
tion of his ideas. “‘He is India,” says Bojer of Tagore, “‘bringing 
to Europe a new symbol, not the Cross but the Lotus.” The view 
that art is personal communication is, admittedly, part of Tagore’s 
philosophy of personality. When the artist’s personality feels its 
wealth, it breaks out into display. In art, man’s personality is 
free because art ‘“‘dwells in the surplus’’—in the superfluous. 

Bergson, it will be remembered, was also a personalist in art. 
According to Bergson all true art is the outcome of individual 
intuitions. It is of the individual and for the individual. In this 
sense, art aims at the individual. But for Tagore art takes for 
its province, not the fleeting, but the eternal. As in his metaphysics, 
so Tagore consistently maintains here his view of personality in 
the perspective of universality. Herein lies the difference between 
his aesthetic view and that of Bergson. Tagore contends that all 


art is personal creation, but he can only think of individuals in 
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their relation to the Supreme Person. One man’s world does not 
differ very much from that of another. The string of the melodious 
universe is within the artist’s fingers, but the personality of this 
or that artist is the “limitation of the unlimited.” Therefore, “‘limita- 
tion” should not limit the field of art, only individual creations. Ta- 


gore puts forth another argument. The Supreme Person is personal 


in the sense that he is also creative. Art is, as it were, the result 
and manifestation of the “‘surplus”’ in man; man himself, however, 
is the “surplus” in the Supreme Person. The “surplus” in all 
men, therefore—that is to say, the “surplus” in humanity—is the 
significance of art. Tagore here agrees with Kant when the latter 
says that the assertion of subjective universality must be implied 
in the judgment of taste. But art aims at the universal—at the 
counterpart of the individual forming human personality. 

Tagore claims that the only basis of truth in art is the artist’s 
intuition. This view is strikingly similar to that of Bergson when he 
says that the object of art is to reveal to us the soul and nature—that 
which is within and that which is without us—things which we 
cannot reach through the consciousness. Tagore here is tempted 
to say that “Art is maya’’; art is subjectively true. But he does 
not leave the matter here. In Creative Unity, he writes: “Beauty 
is no phantasy, it is the everlasting meaning of reality.” Although 
abstract truth may belong to metaphysics or science, the world 
of reality belongs to art. This view can be justified in the sense 
that the artist gives us a direct, disinterested vision of reality. 
This theme is reminiscent of Schopenhauer’s thesis that aesthetics 
is the only impartial kind of knowledge; all the rest is at the 
mercy of the will. Kant also maintained that the satisfaction which 
conditions the “‘judgment of taste” is disinterested even more, in 
some respects, than is that of the moral judgment. Bergson, it 
may be noted, found in aesthetic activities the most satisfying 
manifestations of élan vital. And Tagore’s poems are sweetest, not 
when they are saddest, but when they most truly reflect his 
personal unity with the world without. 
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Like Croce, Tagore thinks that, although the world of art is 
personal, a direct expression of the artist’s personality is commu- 
nicable. Tagore and Croce are both subjectivists in art. But, in 
his interview with Einstein, Tagore disagreed with his visitor in 
holding that, had there been no men, the Apollo of Belvedere 
would no longer be beautiful. Again he emphasized that the 
internal expression is the warp and woof of art. For Croce art 
is due to spiritual activity. It is an autonomous expression of the 
spirit and is universal. Without this spiritual element, art is no 
better than photography. Tagore similarly holds that without 
self-expression art is a beautiful failure. But there is a point of 
difference between the two aestheticians. Tagore takes expression 
to be the primary truth about art, but not the last word about 
it. In Croce’s view, self-expression is the alpha and omega of art. 

Whatever may be the mission of art, Tagore holds, form makes 

‘what it is. The theme of all artistic creations, however, is human 
rsonality. There cannot be an art without expressing the internal 
of man. But when Tagore speaks of personality he, like the 
‘ntialists (but in a positive sense), refers only to what man 
to be, to his higher self. Thus, Roquentin and the hero 
are not types of characters that can be admitted by Tagore 
‘gdom of art. Granted that there is much mire in man, 
‘ not blind us to the higher in man. ‘‘Excelsior’’ is, in 

t, the watchword of Tagorean personalism in art. 
1e view that art is mere appreciation of beauty and 


‘a expression—a view propounded by Gentile in 


equally extreme intellectualistic view of Hegel 
sizes the thought element in art— Tagore rejects. 
‘ reached the nadir of the “art for art’s sake” 
vce—who stressed the priority of imagination 
tistic activity to conceptualization—sees no 

‘e expression of feeling and feeling itself. 

lack the element of personality. Tagore 

d gives a justifiable place to the expres- 
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sion of personality in art. Broadly speaking, true artistic creation, 
for Tagore, reveals self-realization, and this self-realization 
is revealed through self-expression. “Feeling expressed for 
expression’s sake” is the strikingly similar view of Bosanquet. 
Tagore says that all art arises out of man’s longing to express 
himself for the sake of expression. 

Plato tried to seek a compromise between utility and joy 
by identifying beauty with “profitable pleasure.” Tagore un- 
flinchingly refers to the Upanisadic mantra—“*. . . through joy 
things are born, through joy they are sustained, to joy they 
return.” The true artist is one who sees this principle of joy in 
the universe and conveys it to those who, without his help, might 
miss it. According to Tagore, “Anand rupam amritam yad 
vibhati” should be the goal of all artistic enterprise. Joy is the 
jast word about art. According to Aristotle, art is the instrument 
for the purgation of painful and unpleasant emotions. In Bergson’s 
aesthetic theory such utility is contrasted with truth; Tagore 
contrasts it with universal joy. This conception of art as the 
vehicle of universal joy is the nucleus of Tagore’s thought and 
is an advance upon the Western theories of art referred to above. 


Tagore is emphatically an anti-utilitarian in art; for utility is 


something pseudo-personal. It does not bring out the essence of 


personality. 

Let us now turn to the current tendencies of personalism and 
the place of Tagorean personalism within them. Personalism in 
America is an offshoot of modern idealism, but in India it is as 
old as the Upanishads, and Tagore simply echoes it. In France, 
a kind of intensified personalism, better known as existentialism, 
is in vogue. Existentialism, however, has been individualistic to 
the extent that Kierkegaard and Nietzsche appear to be eccen- 
trically sick. If Tagore stopped here, he would have described 
the morbid facets of man’s existence and would have stressed the 
absurdity of life like Camus. But Tagore seems to be deeply aware 
of a life-affirming quality and does not share Heidegger’s obsession 
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with death. According to Heidegger, life is a permission to see 
death, and existence can be nothing but a momentary glimpse 
into the eternal nothingness. The existentialist plays fast and loose 
with “‘death,” almost romantically making a category out of it, 
and loses sighi of what death is not. The thought of death does 
not take Tagore’s breath away. It is the union with the Supreme 
Person that matters, not how long one breathes. Death has been 
the hope of man. In his essay, The Problem of Evil, Tagore writes: 
“If we throw our bull’s-eye observation upon the fact of death, 
the world will appear to us like a huge charnal house, but it 
is surprising to see that in the world of life the thought of death 
has the least hold upon our minds.” Thus, pessimism, as Tagore 
takes it, is a mere pose, either intellectual or sentimental. Our 
life itself is optimistic. It wants to go on. If existence were evil, 
we would not need to wait for Heidegger or Sartre to prove it. 
“Death,” says Michele Federico Sciacca, the Italian thinker, “‘is 
the inexorable God of life, but it is placed at the service of the 
non-earthly purposes of the Spirit.’’ Although, existentially, we 
do not live death, in some sense we do so spiritually. “Meta- 


‘ 


physical death” is part and parcel of the “‘ontological weight” 
of life. 

Freedom is the bedrock of all values in existentialism. Even 
man is defined in terms of freedom. ““Man is condemned to be 
free, but not free and not to be free.’’ For Tagore, such freedom 
would be a means only and would be purely negative. It does 
not suffice as the criterion of the value a man pursues. When 
Tagore does define man, he does not point out man’s seemingly 
essential but actually superficial traits, but he points up that 
something other than himself (though not wholly so), which man 


pursues. That is, Tagore defines man in terms of the realization 


of something intrinsic within himself, which is yet correlative to 
the Supreme Person. 

According to Sartre, man is a “useless passion.”’ Thus, as a 
form of humanism, existentialism gives an altogether inhuman 
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definition of man. In fact, existentialism is either a suprahumanism 
(as it is in Nietzsche), or it is no true humanism at all. On the 
issue of humanism, Tagore’s ideas tally with those of Kant when 
the latter says that the nature of man lies in freely making his 
nature. To be a man is to become a man—a person. Moreover, 
the obvious presence of “‘the others” should be a catalytic agent 
in the process of bringing the individual person back to humanity 
at large. “Human contingency” would not be an anguish for 
Tagore, for it is through finitude that personality is best mani- 
fested. Man is not an “outsider.” He is neither outside himself 
nor outside the Supreme Person. It is the inner light that reveals 
man, not outer things. Tagore thus dignifies human personality. 

Civilization, according to Tagore, is the creation of the race —its 
expression of the universal man—a reflex of the Supreme Per- 
sonality. A race may advance because of its personality ideal. But, 
Tagore warns, if that ideal serves some narrow purpose, then, 
at the slightest variation in our outward circumstance, we may 
have to pay for this personality-love with life itself. In other 
words, if political passion usurps the place of creative personality, 
man thwarts his own purpose. In his essay, The Teacher, Tagore 
says: “‘We often see men suffering from ennui, from world- 
weariness, from a spirit of rebellion against their environment, 
for no reasonable cause whatever.’’ Why, then, do they suffer? 
According to Tagore, satisfaction with this “hive-world,”’ which 


deprives man of the proper perspective in his art of living, robs 
him of his personality. Let men be vigilant to safeguard their 


personality. 








Coleridge, The Mariner, and 
Dramatic Irony 


BY 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL 





A LARGE measure of the abundant criti- 
cism of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner proceeds from Coleridge’s 
reported conversation with Mrs. Barbauld, who complained that 
the poem had “no moral.” Its fault, he replied, was that it had 
“too much.”! Since the possibility of a moral in any ordinary 
sense presupposes a clear-cut meaning, it is not surprising that 
many of those writing on this aspect of the poem have tended, 
in various ways, to treat the poem as an allegory, that is, in later 
Coleridgean terms, as “‘but a translation of abstract notions into 
a picture-language, which is itself nothing but an abstraction from 
objects of sense.”? In many, though not all, of these instances, 
the ¢ranslator in the poem is identified, by assertion or implication, 
with Coleridge himself, speaking through the Mariner.* There 


have been exceptions, of course, to this rather inflexible approach 


to the poem, of which one of the most significant is the article 


by Lionel Stevenson, ‘The Ancient Mariner’ as a Dramatic 
Monologue,” which appeared in this journal over a decade ago.‘ 
Professor Stevenson proposed that though many of the critics 
had confused the Mariner’s words and beliefs with the poet’s, 
“Coleridge was objectively depicting a mind totally unlike his 
own.” He created a work of literary art, dramatic in this instance, 
in which his central character, the speaker in the poem, “evolves 
a logical train of events to account for the occurrences, which 
would otherwise seem to be a cruel whim of fate, and he feels 
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himself set apart forever after as a man of apocalyptic vision, with 
an evangelical mission to save souls with the story of his miraculous 
conversion.” The major contribution of Stevenson’s article is its 
approach to the poem primarily from the viewpoint of structure, 
thereby opening the way for further examinations of content itself. 

The Mariner needs to tell his story.° In so doing, he mes- 
sianically universalizes what he regards as the meaning of his 
personal experiences so that this becomes the basis for dogma. 
But that he tells his story and how he tells it are important to 
the poem as a work of art, within the structure of which what 
he tells becomes merely a part of the dramatic machinery rather 
than the expression of any meaning that the poem might possess. 
The poem itself is art largely because of the irony that the simple 
man with whom the poem is concerned fails, in the view of the 
experiences which he records, to achieve art. “In every work of 
art . . . the conscious is so impressed on the unconscious as to 
appear in it,’ Coleridge was to write in the essay “On Poesy 
or Art.” The elements of perceived experience recorded in the 
conscious mind must achieve synthesis, which brings more than 
merely mechanical order, in the unconscious creative faculty. 
“He who combines the two is the man of genius; and for that 
reason he must partake of both. Hence there is in genius itself 


an unconscious activity; nay, that is the genius in the man of 
genius.’’® The Mariner does not combine the two; he seeks for 
causes in the external world of sense impression. He does not, 


in other words, make necessary distinctions between the immediate 
cause and the final cause, an oversight which, Coleridge was to 
remark in the Philosophical Lectures of 1818 and 1819, “has 
produced a great confusion of thought’? and become the basis 
for false learning and philosophy.’ In this way the Mariner 
develops what Professor Stevenson called the “‘logical train of 
events” to justify his tribulations at sea. A medieval man,® the 
Mariner is merely echoing the intellectual patterns of his society 
and substituting for reason what Coleridge in 1797 and 1798 
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regarded as anthropomorphism; in so doing, he reaches an ethical 
conclusion which, though just, is derivatively inadequate—in 
much the same way that for Coleridge at this time orthodox 
Christian morality, built upon the image of a personal God, 
appeared inadequate. 

For a few years following the composition of the poem Coleridge 
still regarded anthropomorphism or any notion of a personal deity 
(and presumably of a personal universe derived from such a deity) 
as a form of idolatry. “Even the worship of one God becomes 
Idolatry, in my convictions, when instead of the Eternal & 
Omnipresent, in whom we live, & move, & fave our Being, we 
set up a distinct Jehovah tricked out in the anthropomorphic Attri- 
butes of Time & Successive Thoughts— & think of him, as a PERSON, 
from whom we had our Being,” he wrote in 1802, adding signifi- 
cantly: ‘““The tendency to Jdolatry seems to me to lie at the root 
of all our human Vices—it is our Original Sin.’’® A year later 
he was making reference to “that article of my Faith... , which 
is the nearest to my Heart, the pure Fountain of all [my] moral 
& religious Feelings & [C]omforts—I mean, the absolute Imper- 
sonality of the [D]eity.’° By anthropomorphism Coleridge appears 
to have meant animism as well. Actually they are similar in that 
each confuses levels of being: in anthropomorphism one moves 
downward from the idea of God to the image of man, and in 
animism one moves upward from the sensation of object to the 
image of animal or (in personification) of man. For Coleridge 
in 1802 they appeared to be derived from “Fancy, or the aggre- 
gating Faculty of the mind—not /magination, or the modifying, and 
co-adunating Faculty.”™! 

In his reaction to the details of his experience, the Mariner, 


attributing cause to those natural elements which in reality 


produce only sensation, is an animist; in the cosmic view toward 
which animism leads him he becomes an anthropomorphist. 
Inanimate objects (the sun, the moon) seem animate, and animate 
objects themselves (the Albatross, the “happy living things’’)!? 
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appear quasi-human or instrumentally divine. The very meaning 
that the Mariner derives from his experiences proceeds from 
confusion, rather than harmony, of the levels of the scale of being. 

In telling his story the Mariner reveals his motion from the 
act itself to an acceptance of the allegorical value of nature, which 
offers a view of right and wrong that appears to the Mariner 
to be reinforced by supernatural agency. The killing of the 
Albatross, at first a seemingly inconsequential act, appears to the 
Mariner at the time of his narration to have been full of con- 
sequences, which defy explanation by natural means. He now 
accepts his act as the basis for guilt and the subsequent ritual 
of expiation. That there is disproportion between the deed and 
its enormous consequences is undeniable. Irving Babbitt held that 
the trivial nature of the Mariner’s crime makes it impossible for 
us to find any significant ethical value in the poem “‘unless indeed 
one holds that it is fitting that, for having sympathized with the 
man who shot the albatross, ‘four times fifty living men’ should 
perish in torments unspeakabie.”!4 And of course he was right, 
but in regarding the Mariner’s reasoning as Coleridge’s (and 
therefore ours), Babbitt was concerned with an unreal problem, 
for within the structure of the poem the triviality of the act which 
the anthropomorphist Mariner considers central to his fall and 
ethical system is an essential point. For Coleridge in 1797-98 the 


shooting of the Albatross was no more trivial than, say, the eating 


of certain fruit in a lovely garden. 

The first day following the killing of the bird passed without 
incident, the Mariner recalls, and he saw neither good nor evil 
as the quality of his act. Persuaded by the crew—first that he 
‘“*had killed the bird/That made the breeze to blow,” but sub- 
sequently that he “had killed the bird/That brought the fog and 
mist” —he hovered near knowledge of good and evil. But then 
the wind ceased, and the beneficent sun became “the bloody 
Sun.” The crew took these changes as signs of the evil implicit 
in the Mariner’s deed. Their sufferings increased to the point at 
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which they were moved to hang the Albatross about the Mariner’s 
neck, and in his narration he relates the body of the bird to the 
Cross as the symbol of his (and man’s) guilt. The supernatural 
figures and those presumably natural figures which are touched 
by the supernatural seem to the Mariner to dramatize what nature 
offers as signs of the reality of the distinction between good and 
evil. Each dying member of the crew “‘curs’d me with his ee,” 
and each soul, leaving the body, “passed me by,/Like the whiz 
of my cross-bow!” Only “‘a thousand thousand slimy things/Lived 
on; and so did I,” recalls the Mariner, who in his own eyes had 
now become the perpetrator of the original evil in his universe 
of ship and sea: from his sin derived the death of all other men 
and the present horror. In his confusion of sensation and cause 
he found evidence—‘‘the curse in a dead man’s eye” and the 
“still and awful red” of the burning ‘“‘charméd water’ —of 
universal retribution. Similarly, at the time that he blessed the 
water snakes, he found in the dropping of the Albatross from 
his neck the suggestion of a sacramental symbol.?® In his recollec- 
tion he views the sleep which followed as supernaturally rather 
than psychologically induced: ““To Mary-queen the praise be 
yeven!/She sent the gentle, sleep from Heaven,/That slid into my 
soul.” 

When he awoke, it rained. “The roaring wind’ and the 
cleaving of ‘‘the thick black cloud” thereafter seem now to have 
been harbingers of the revival of the dead, itself a crucial drama- 
tization of his own regeneration. But the significance is made to 
appear more pointed, for the Mariner recalls that only by super- 
natural intervention, by the infusion of “spirits blest,”*® did the 
bodies rise again. The evil that man commits, he would appear 


to imply, cannot be destroyed by man alone. Similarly, the 


forward motion of the ship, which had once been caused by man 
acting within the limits of Nature, was now sustained by spiritual 
force. The Mariner’s belief in what is essentially the doctrine of 


redemption through intercession is given further support in his 
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recollection of the Pilot, who “‘fell down in a fit,” the Pilot’s boy, 
who did “crazy go,” and ‘“‘a third,” the Hermit, of whom the 
Mariner exclaimed: ‘‘He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away/The 
Albatross’s blood.” Significantly, the ship sank as the boat was 
approaching. Confessing to the Hermit, the Mariner sensed relief 
but became aware that periodically he must retell the story, at 
the time that he has become overwhelmed by recollections of his 
solitude at sea, his punishment for evil. “So lonely ’twas,”’ he 
recalls to the Wedding Guest, ‘“‘that God himself/Scarce seeméd 
there to be.” In each retelling he generalizes the experience, fully 
persuaded of his own awareness of the difference between good 
and evil; then he expresses his resolution in intense and explicit 
anthropomorphism, which sustains what appears to be the ethical 
import of his experience: 


O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
*Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company! — 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay! 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


The coincidence of the Mariner’s ethical position with a sim- 
plified form of Coleridge’s own in 1797-98 should be apparent. 


5 
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The inadequacy from a Coleridgean viewpoint of the Mariner’s 
support for these conclusions should be just as obvious from the 
assumptions which have been made about the structure of the 
poem. Together these facts constitute the background for the 
controlling, but frequently overlooked, irony in The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. And they may offer a suggestion about Coleridge’s 
intention when he later remarked to Mrs. Barbauld that the poem 
had “‘too much”’ moral. He was of course still in general agreement 
with the ethical conclusions of the Mariner, which could not be 
removed from the dramatic structure of the poem without destroy- 
ing the central irony—in effect, the dramatic essence—of the 
poem. In 1797-98 anthropomorphism, which offered the basis for 
the Mariner’s view of morality, was regarded by Coleridge as 


superstition. But some years later he had come to accept, within 
a large philosophic framework, Trinitarianism, the idea of a 


personal God, and other elements in Christianity which had once 
appeared to him to be clearly anthropomorphic. In the dramatic 
function of telling his story, the Mariner should now be regarded 
somehow as one who, though still using fancy rather than imagina- 
tion, is superstitious in the broad general sense rather than in 
the Coleridgean sense of 1797-98; he must cease to suggest a 
prototype of the thinking Christian—it is possible that in order 
to make the tale more openly fanciful, and the Mariner more 
patently superstitious, Coleridge in 1817 specifically identified 
Death’s companion as Life-in-Death.'’ But despite any efforts to 
redirect the philosophic suggestions of the poem, the moral must 
remain as essential to the structure—a fact which would often 
seem regrettable, especially when the author was questioned by 


the literal-minded: 


Mrs. Barbauld, meaning to be complimentary, told our 
poet, that she thought the “Ancient Mariner’ very 
beautiful, but that it had the fault of containing no 
moral. ‘‘Nay, madam,” replied the poet, “if I may be 
permitted to say so, the only fault in the poem is that 
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there is too much. In a work of such pure imagination 
I ought not to have stopped to give reasons for things, 
or inclucate [sic] humanity to beasts.*® 


The question of the validity of this conjecture about Coleridge’s 
intentions in his reply to Mrs. Barbauld has no real bearing upon 
the conclusions concerning the intellectual method by which the 
Mariner reaches the point of moral assertion. That he does 
achieve this point necessarily follows from the fact that the poem 
has an essentially dramatic structure—within which the speaker 
becomes something other than the poet’s alter ego—an aspect 
which many critics have overlooked in their attempts to treat the 


poem as personal and allegorical. 
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EXPERIENCE 


By ANNABELLE W. BERGFELD 


I am a dancer. I have given hope 

Three turns where driftwood dries upon the sand— 
Where clouds caress a grey sky’s satin cheek 

And cast their fragile shadows on the land. 


I am a dancer. I have given faith 

Three turns along a lonely windswept shore, 
Spun with the whirl-wind—drifted with the mist 
And paced the sullen ocean’s moody roar. 


I am a dancer. I have given life 
Three turns where moonbeams’ silver fingers reach 
To stretch the ocean’s bounds and string the tides 
On wavering arpeggios of beach. 


I am a dancer. Music of sphere and time 
Winds down the slope from lonely mountain crest,— 
Halts breathlessly upon impressive seventh 
Then fades before creation’s aweful quest. 








The Skeptical Faith of Jonathan Swift 


BY 


JOHN A. YUNCK 





_o-_ religion has been long argued, 
and portraits of the Dean as Churchman have varied from the 
poisonous, hypocritical and insolent ogre of Thackeray to the quiet 
and dignified ecclesiastic drawn by Robert Jackson and Bertram 
Newman.! The variety and subjectivity of the judgments suggest 
how enigmatic, even paradoxical, is the evidence which Swift 
has left to scholars. 

It seems possible now to clarify at least partially the basic 
characteristics of Swift’s religion in the light of the excellent work 
of Case, Wedel, and Quintana? (to mention only a few), who 
have done so much to explain the nature of Swift’s mind and 
milieu. The purpose of this article is to synthesize some of the 
findings of recent scholarship as they bear on Swift’s religion, and 
to delineate the skeptical fideism which seems to lie behind all 
its manifestations. Swift’s religion is fundamentally close to that 
of Pascal, and his skepticism not unlike that which Professor 
Bredvold has found in John Dryden.* Skeptical fideism was 
singularly adapted to Swift’s dark view of man’s ability to exercise 
his reason.* 

Swift’s religious beliefs cannot be approached without con- 


sidering certain characteristics of temperament which contribute 


to, modify, or obscure their expression. One of the most obvious 
of these is his satirical technique—his habit of swathing himself 
in irony. Whatever else its effects, this irony often clothes and 
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conceals his deepest feelings and beliefs, leaving the outer man 
to mock as he chooses. It is one aspect of a quality exceptional 
in a man as proud and ambitious as Swift: his secretiveness and 
his fear of disclosing his emotions about subjects of profound 
observes 


> 


importance to him. “Instead of wishing to seem better,’ 
Sam Johnson, “‘he delighted in seeming worse than he was. He 
went in London to early prayers, lest he should be seen at church; 
he read prayers to his servants every morning with such dextrous 
secrecy, that Dr. Delany was six months in his house before he 
knew it. He was not only careful to hide the good which he did, 
but willingly incurred the suspicion of evil which he did not.’’® 
Johnson felt that his dread of hypocrisy produced a sort of inverted 
form of the vice from which he fled. 

This dread of ostentation is partly responsible for his savage 
contempt for religious “‘enthusiasm.”’ To this subject he warms 
most in the Tale of a Tub, and on it he vents his spleen in the 
Mechanical Operation of the Spirit: 


...itis a Sketch of Human Vanity, for every Individual, 
to imagine the whole Universe is interess’d in his meanest 
Concern. If he hath got cleanly over a Kennel, some 
Angel, unseen, descended on purpose to help him by 
the Hand; if he hath knockt his Head against a Post, 
it was the Devil, for his Sins, let loose from Hell, on 
purpose to buffet him. Who, that sees a little paultry 
Mortal, droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to a 
Multitude, can think it agreeable to common good 
Sense, that either Heaven or Hell should be put to the 
Trouble of Influence or Inspection upon what he is 
about? . . . This Mystery, of venting spiritual Gifts is 
nothing but a Trade, acquired by as much Instruction, 
and mastered by equal Practice and Application as 
others are.® 


Swift’s habit of exaggeration, too, often clouds the expression 
of his religious thought. He exaggerates his hatred for Ireland, 


for his personal enemies, for whatever seems to him hypocritical 
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or insincere. Exaggeration is one of the primary ingredients of 
his great satires, and his letters are full of hyperbole. He also 
had at times a profound tastelessness, and was not always aware 
of his power of utterance. This combination of characteristics 
issued, in his relative youth, in the Tale of a Tub, did irreparable 
damage to his ecclesiastical career. 

But Swift’s most striking peculiarity is his fierce distaste for 
systematic philosophy, for formal logic and subtle argument. His 
distrust of systematic reason applied to any argument of the 
ratiocinative intellect in action, of intellectual refinement of any 
sort, often rises to hatred. “There is no place in Swift’s writings,” 
remarks McKenzie, “where he admires an extended or subtle 
argument. Complicated thinking is for him a sign of casuistry.”’? 
This hostility to systematic philosophy was probably the cause 
of Swift’s youthful difficulties at Trinity College.6 His works 
abound in distrust of philosophy and contempt for its purveyors. 
The third book of Gulliver’s Travels is a classic of the sort. There 
Swift does not concern himself to distinguish natural philosophy 
from metaphysics. He sees both as absurd “refinement,” and both 
arouse his anti-intellectual combativeness. In Laputa his scientists 
and musical theorists are asinine and impractical cuckolds, un- 
fitted for life. In Glubdubbdrib Aristotle’s commentators flee the 
philosopher’s shade, and Scotus and Ramus are bracketed together 
as contemptible. Aristotle himself freely admits his errors, along 
with those of his successors, and calls all philosophies mere 
fashions, destined to flourish for a season and die (XI, 143-150, 
181-182). 

Swift’s opinion of law and lawyers again reflects his hatred of 
subtle and systematic argument. Lawyers are the subtle casuists 
of law, and hence hateful: 


. . . a Society of Men among us, bred up from their 
Youth in the Art of proving by Words multiplied for 
the Purpose that White is Black, and Black is White, 
according as they are paid. .. . In all Points out of 
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their own Trade . . . usually the most ignorant and 
stupid Generation among us, the most despicable in 
common Conversation, avowed Enemies to all Knowl- 
edge and Learning; and equally disposed to pervert the 
general Reason of Mankind, in every other Subject of 
Discourse, as in that of their own Profession. (XI, 


232-234) 


He seldom mentions the profession except in the ungracious 
company of “Gibers, Censurers, Backbiters, Pickpockets, High- 
waymen, House-breakers, . . . Bawds, Buffoons, Gamesters, 
Politicians, Wits, Spleneticks, tedious Talkers, Controvertists, 
Ravishers, Murderers, Robbers, Virtuosos” (XI, 260-261). 

To Swift it was an intolerable defect in the laws themselves 
that they could furnish material for the wrangling of lawyers. 
Gulliver’s description of the utopian laws of Brobdingnag expresses 
clearly Swift’s primitivistic ideal of positive law: 

No Law of that Country must exceed in Words the 
Number of Letters in their Alphabet; which consists only 
of two and twenty. But indeed, few of them extend even 
to that Length. They are expressed in the most plain 
and simple Terms, wherein those People are not Mer- 
curial enough to discover above one Interpretation. And, 
to write a Comment upon any Law, is a capital Crime. 
As to the Decision of civil Causes, or Proceedings against 
Criminals, their Precedents are so few, that they have 
little Reason to boast of any extraordinary Skill in 
either. (XI, 120) 

The anti-intellectualistic rationalism and common sense attitude 
—the distrust of system, of subtle argument, of abstract specula- 
tion—are common enough in Swift’s age, attached to the honnéte 
homme ideal, and not unrelated to the “moral sense”’ of Shaftesbury 
and Adam Smith. But Swift is not merely anti-intellectualistic; he 
is anti-rationalistic, in reaction against his age, with a profound 
distrust of the human reason closely akin to the skepticism of 
the early seventeenth century.* The two strains of Swift’s thought 
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sometimes reinforce, sometimes jostle one another in his writing 
and are the source of much misunderstanding of the satirist. In 
the third book of the Travels they combine in Swift’s attack on 
Pride of Intellect.'° 

In Swift’s anti-rationalism (the keystone of Gulliver’s Travels) 
lies the fundamental paradox of his thought and character. He 
distrusts the human reason but sees in rational conduct man’s 
only hope, and flails the world because man refuses to act reason- 
ably, because he is not animal rationale but only rattonis capax. We 
face, in Wedel’s words, “‘a rationalist with no faith in reason.” 
Reason is true and just, but the reason of the individual is weak, 
fitful, blown aside by every gust of passion. 

Swift’s ideal reason, like that of many other eighteenth-century 
thinkers, is not discursive but rather a right intuition. To Swift 
it is pompous, absurd, unnecessary, even dangerous to defend 
Christianity in the manner of Tillotson or Butler or Paley. The 
Houyhnhnm, Swift’s perfectly rational animal, reaches no con- 
clusions by ratiocination. Truth is immediately and transparently 
clear to him without discursus, argument, deliberation. His reason is 
that of the angels, illuminative rather than discursive. Swift reiter- 
ates this idea repeatedly in the fourth book of Gulliver’s Travels: 

Neither is Reason among them a Point problematical 
as with us, where Men can argue with Plausibility on 
both Sides of a Question; but strikes you with immediate 
Conviction; as it must needs do where it is not mingled, 
obscured, or discoloured by Passion and Interest. I 
remember it was with extreme Difficulty that I could 
bring my Master to understand the Meaning of the Word 
Opinion, or how a Point could be disputable; because 
Reason taught us to affirm or deny only where we are 
certain; and beyond our Knowledge we cannot do either. 
So that Controversies, Wranglings, Disputes, and Posi- 
tiveness in false or dubious Propositions, are Evils un- 


known among the Houyhnhnms. (XI, 251) 


Swift’s anti-rationalism, founded on his strong distrust of the 
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individual reason, is fundamental to his religion. ““His enmity 
remarks Wedel, ‘‘was the one en- 


’ 


to rationalistic dogmatizing,’ 
during intellectual passion of his life. It animates his orthodoxy 
in his sermon on the Trinity; it prompts the dangerous laughter 
of the Tale of a Tub; it explains his merciless satire of the Deists,’’!? 

In its external aspects the problem of Swift’s religion is simple. 
Did he perform his duties asa churchman adequately and with 
dignity? To this purely biographical question the answer seems 
clearly affirmative. All evidence indicates that his devotion to his 
duties was whole-hearted, patient, and unremitting.!* At St. Pat- 


‘ee 


rick’s the Dean Swift tradition remains to this day that “‘of a 
dignitary whose piety was as real as his capabilities.”’'* It appears, 


too, that his conversion from Whig to Tory was a logical political 


manifestation of his devotion to his church as an institution. His 
concept of the state, like that of the seventeenth-century Whigs, 


was that of a balance of power among Crown, Clergy, and 
Commons.!® When the Whigs attacked the power of Church and 
Crown, and especially the dignity of the Establishment, he 
deserted them, in accordance with his own principles. Dr. Johnson 
who did not love Swift) defended his politics with an insight 
which later investigation has only confirmed: 

By his political education he was associated with the 
Whigs; but he deserted them when they deserted their 
principles, yet without running into the contrary 
extreme; he continued throughout his life to retain the 
disposition which he assigns to the Church-of-England 
Man, of thinking commonly with the Whigs of the State, 
and with the Tories of the Church.’ 


Swift’s administrative activities at St. Patrick’s and elsewhere are 
too well-known to need discussion. His earnestness, sincerity, and 
industry in these duties contrast sharply with the impression made 
on many serious people by the Tale of a Tub, including, says 
tradition, Queen Anne.!? Appearing at a time when the clergy 
were “greatly alarmed by the progress of heresy, infidelity and 
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skepticism,”’!® it was universally considered brilliant and blas- 
phemous by the pious, as giving aid and comfort to the arch 
enemies, the deists and the infidels. Archbishop Sharp’s opposition 
to Swift and its disastrous results for the author of the Tale are 
familiar. 

Was, then, the Tale of a Tub a militant defense of the Church 
of England or, as Stephen suggested, a blast of “Rabelaisian 
laughter,” subversive of all religion ? Was Swift a robust, if covert, 
infidel, and hence for the rest of his career a hypocrite? Did he 
merit the verses which his enemy Smedley claimed to have 
affixed to the door of St. Patrick’s? 


This Place he got by Wit and Rhime, 
And many Ways most odd; 
And might a Bishop be, in Time, 
Did he believe in God.}® 


Swift defended himself strongly in the apology which he added 
to the Tale in 1709, admitting youthful indiscretion but denying 
that “‘any one opinion can be deduced from that book, which 
is contrary to religion or morality” (I, 2). In view of his later 
life it is hard to believe Swift’s apology dishonest. Nevertheless 
he judged badly in dealing with doctrines basic not only to the 
religions under attack but to the one he was defending. The tone 
of the book is not suitable to a defense, however satirical, of an 


institutional religion. Voltaire, one may note, admired the work.” 
Leslie Stephen has touched the heart of the matter: 


Imagine the Tale of a Tub to be read by Bishop 
Butler and by Voltaire, who called Swift a Rabelais 
perfectionné. Can anyone doubt that the believer would 
be scandalized and the scoffer find himself in a thor- 
oughly congenial element? Would not any believer 
shrink from the use of such weapons even though di- 
rected against his enemies? . . . The condition of having 
the laughers on your side is to be on the side of the 
laughers. Advocates of any serious cause feel that there is 
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a danger in accepting such an alliance. The laughers who 
join you in ridiculing your enemy are by no means 
pledged to refrain from laughing in turn at the laugher. 
When Swift had ridiculed all the Catholic and all the 
Puritan dogmas in the most unsparing fashion, could he be 
sure that the Thirty-nine Articles would escape scotfree ?*! 


The attack on transubstantiation in the Tale (I, 72-76) is a 


good case in point. The famous passage on the unsatisfactory 


mutton dinner served by Peter to his two brothers sub specie panis 
is too familiar to demand quotation. It is boistrous and meta- 
physically unmeticulous to the point that the satire becomes 
offensive to almost any concept of the Eucharist. While Swift 
pummeled transubstantiation, the orthodox trembled for the real 
presence. It hardly became the priest of a church which adhered 
to a sacramental system. 

This tendency to ignore the sacramental side of his religion 
seems characteristic of Swift.22 Nowhere does he treat the sacra- 
ments of the Church of England as an important part of its 
practice; and they apparently played little part in his religious 
life. His defense of the Test Act,?* while consistent with his 
principles, showed him blind to objections by pious and sincere 
members of the Church of England against the fitness of the 
Sacrament as a test by which to gain employment. That the use 
of the Sacrament as a test might disturb some people’s piety he 
found incomprehensible.*4 

Swift has also been accused of belying his religion in Gulliver’s 
Travels, when he no longer had the excuse of youth and unsettled 
opinions.*> The accusations are twofold. First it is objected that 
Swift’s ideal animals, the Houyhnhnms, are without religion or 
need of God; deists at best, atheists at worst. The second and 
more serious objection is that Swift’s whole view of man is un- 
Christian, or anti-Christian, in its bitterness. The first objection 
can be quickly cismissed. Christianity, grounded on the redemp- 
tion of fallen man, would be meaningless to the Houyhnhnms, 
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whose nature, like that of More’s Utopians, is clearly uncorrupt. 
Unfallen nature needs no Redeemer. It is superfluous to add that 
the Yahoos are not the human race, any more than the 
Houyhnhnms are the equine.** Nor is Gulliver Jonathan Swift, 
however often he might be Swift’s mouthpiece. Gulliver, Swift’s 
homme moyen sensuel anglais, lies somewhere between the two, 
rejected by the perfectly rational creature as deficient in reason 
and potentially dangerous, yet utterly repelled by the hideous 
beastliness of the Yahoos, who are devoid of the higher elements 
of human nature. 

Here we face the second attack on Gulliver’s Travels: that 
especially in the fourth book it presents a view of human nature 
irreconcilable with Christianity. But we have pointed out that 
man lies between the Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos. Both Case 
and Wedei have shown that the fourth book of the Travels is an 
exposition of man’s dual nature.” Admittedly the malign vivid- 
ness of the Yahoos contrasts with the pallid presentation of the 
Houyhnhnms. Swift was obviously more interested in the Yahoos, 
and in exposing the beast in man. He was a specialist in the Dark 
Side; a function neither unusual nor undesirable among satirists.*8 

The voyage to the land of the Houyhnhnms leads, however, 
to the heart of Swift’s view of man and the world. Its dualism 


is far closer to that of traditional Christianity than were the views 


of those gentlemen who found Swift’s idea of man reprehensible 
and degrading. There is a revealing contrast in the views of two 
very different men, Bolingbroke and Wesley, on the Travels. The 
deist Bolingbroke protests: it is a “design of evil consequence to 
depreciate human nature.” ®® The evangelical Wesley sees nothing 
of the sort. Without mentioning Swift by name (he calls him “a late 
eminent hand” and a “keen author”) Wesley quotes approvingly 
and at length from the fourth book in his longest work, The 
Doctrine of Original Sin.*° 

Wesley and Swift are strange bedfellows. Yet both Bolingbroke 
and Wesley judged quite in accordance with their own principles. 
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Swift scandalized the deistic optimists by pointing out the mean- 
ness of mankind, while they were preoccupied with his greatness. *! 
But for Wesley, preaching sin and repentance, the fourth book 


of the Travels was a powerful ally. Its plan was simple: on the 


one hand the cold grandeur of Reason, in the Houyhnhnms; on 
the other, meanness and bestiality, in the Yahoos; between them 
Gulliver, dual in nature, corrupt but rationis capax. The develop- 
ment was neither systematic nor consistent, and was at times 
simply nasty, but it was clearly Christian in its fundamentals. 

Swift’s picture of human corruption in Gulliver’s Travels cor- 
responded with the severer side of Augustinian tradition, so that 
Wesley could ably illustrate the doctrine of original sin with 
quotations from the Travels. Swift insisted always on original sin, 
though not in theological terms, which he hated and shunned. 
On the corruption of human nature, one of the commonplaces 
of Augustinian Christianity, he based his fundamental anti- 
rationalism. He was out of touch not with Christian doctrine but 
with the world around him: the deists, the Cambridge Platonists, 
Shaftesbury, even Locke. By 1700 the tacit denial of original sin 
was far advanced even among avowed Christians, who tended 
not so much to deny the doctrine as to ignore it.*? In opposition 
to this, Swift proposed man as part Yahoo, the battleground of 
Pascal’s “‘guerre intestine.’’ Swift himself describes the Yahoo taint 
in the human reason as the whole thesis of the Travels: “‘I have 
got materials toward a treatise,” he writes Pope, “‘proving the 
falsity of that definition animal rationale, and to show it would be 
only rationis capax. Upon this great foundation of misanthropy, 
though not in Timon’s manner, the whole building of my travels 
is erected; and I will never have peace of mind till all honest 
men are of my opinion.” ** The attitude would have been com- 
prehensible to Pascal and to Montaigne (consider the Apologie de 
Raymonde Sébonde), but it was inexplicable to both freethinkers and 
rationalistic Christians of Swift’s own time, as it was to later 
sentimental humanitarians. 
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Swift consistently denies that he is a misanthrope in the usual 
sense, but reaffirms his skepticism of the human reason and human 
motives: “I tell you after all,” he repeats to Pope, “that I do 
not hate mankind: it is vous autres who hate them, because you 
would have them reasonable animals, and are angry for being 
disappointed. I have always rejected that definition, and I have 
made another of my own. . . . This I say, because you are so 
hardy as to tell me of your intentions to write maxims in opposition 
to La Rochefoucauld, who is my favourite, because I found my 
whole character in him.”’*4 

Pascal, Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld: these earlier skeptics are 
closer to Swift than the skeptics of the eighteenth century, for 
they were even more skeptical of the human reason than they 
were of faith. Eighteenth-century skepticism was in fact a transfer 
of faith to a good many things of this world, and especially to 
belief in man’s essential goodness and sufficiency, and his ability, 
once rid of traditional shackles, to solve on earth all the essential 
problems of life. Swift held with the earlier skeptics, especially 
in his attacks on Pride of Intellect.*® Most of his religious attitudes 
suggest the Christian Pyrrhonism of men like Montaigne, Pascal 
and Dryden. His religious assent seems to have been not without 
difficulties: ‘“The want of belief,’’ he exclaims, “‘is a defect that 
ought to be concealed when it cannot be overcome.” And again: 
“T am not answerable to God for the doubts that arise in my 
own breast, since they are the consequence of that reason which 
he hath planted in me, if I take care to conceal those doubts 
from others, if I use my best endeavours to subdue them, and 
if they have no influence on the conduct of my life’”’ (IX, 261-262). 

Swift was unable to adapt himself in Montaigne’s epicurean 
fashion to man’s weakness; and though he was capable of great 
devotion seems never to have been absorbed like Pascal in an 
intense personal perception of God. His pride—the pride he so 
fiercely attacked in the Travels—seemed always to turn him away 
from the inner life toward the events of the great world. For many 
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years he was at war with the world, the victim of indignation 
without consolation. One result of this was that he tended to 
absorb himself in the details of the political and institutional side 
of religion. Indeed the Institution came perilously close to being 
Swift’s all. “I look upon myself, in the capacity of a clergyman,” 
he says, “to be one appointed by providence for defending a post 
assigned me, and for gaining over as many enemies as I can. 
Although I think my cause is just, yet one great motion is my 
submitting to the pleasure of Providence, and to the laws of my 
country” (IX, 262). It is a strange conception of the Church 
Militant. Bertram Newman has remarked what he calls Swift’s 
Puritanism in his “‘arid creed of duty” and his strong feeling of 
human corruption.*® 

Swift generally avoided doctrinal questions, as we might expect 
from his dislike of systematic philosophy and theology. Here his 
anti-rational bent appears most clearly, and here he reveals 
himself most fully as a Christian Pyrrhonist. Controversy is 
dangerous. “‘I believe that thousands of men would be orthodox 
enough in certain points,” he says, “if divines had not been too 
curious, or too narrow, in reducing orthodoxy within the compass 
of subtleties, niceties, and distinctions, with little warrant from 


Scripture, and less from reason or good policy” (IX, 262). To 


such a mind the studied latitude of the Thirty-nine Articles was 
comfortable. The meticulous definitions of the early church 
councils, and the medieval systems and syntheses were disagreeable 
to Swift; and he objected especially to bringing their terminology 
into the pulpit: “A Divine hath nothing to say to the wisest 
Congregation of any Parish in this Kingdom, which he may not 
express in a Manner to be understood by the meanest among 
them” (IX, 66). The Christian mysteries are best left unprobed: 


I do not find that you are any where directed in the 
Canons, or Articles, to attempt explaining the Mysteries 
of the Christian Religion. And, indeed, since Providence 
intended there should be Mysteries; I do not see how 
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it can be agreeable to Piety, Orthodoxy, or good Sense, 
to go about such a Work. For, to me there seems to 
be a manifest Dilemma in the Case: If you explain them, 
they are Mysteries no longer; if you fail, you have 
laboured to no Purpose. What I should think most 
reasonable and safe for you to do, upon this Occasion, 
is upon solemn Days to deliver the Doctrine as the 
Church holds it, and confirm it by Scripture. For my 
Part, having considered the Matter impartially, I can 
see no great Reason which those Gentlemen, you call 
the Freethinkers, can have for their Clamour against 
Religious Mysteries; since it is plain, they were not 
invented by the Clergy, to whom they bring no Profit, 
nor acquire any Honour. (IX, 77) 


This is Swift’s strategy against the freethinkers. Unlike the 
Christian rationalists of the time, he refuses to submit doctrine 
to the corrupt judgment of the individual. With Pascal he attacks 
the weakness of the human reason and the pride of man in thinking 
himself competent to deal with the ultimate mysteries. ““La der- 
niére démarche de la raison est de reconnaitre qu’il y a une 
infinité de choses qui la surpassent; elle n’est que faible, si elle 
ne va jusqu’a connaitre cela. Que si les choses naturelles la 
surpassent, que dira-t-on des surnaturelles?’’3’ Swift repeatedly 
speaks likewise: “It is an old and true Distinction, that Things 
may be above our Reason without being contrary to it. Of this 
Kind are the Power, the Nature, and the universal Presence of 
God, with innumerable other Points. How little do those who 
quarrel with Mysteries, know of the commonest Actions of Nature ? 
The Growth of an Animal, of a Plant, or of the smallest Seed, 
is a Mystery to the wisest among Men” (IX, 164). “‘Si on soumet 
tout a la raison,” continues Pascal, “notre religion n’aura rien 
de mystérieux et de surnaturel. Si on choque les principes de la 
raison, notre religion sera absurde et ridicule” (IV, 273). ‘““God 
did never command us to believe, nor his Ministers to preach, 
any Doctrine which is contrary to the Reason he hath pleased 


6 
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to endow us with; but for his own wise Ends has thought fit to 
conceal from us the Nature of the Thing he commands; thereby 
to try our Faith and Obedience, and encrease our Dependence 
upon him” (IX, 164-165). The insistence of Swift and Pascal on 
the inviolability of religious mysteries is fundamental to their 
skeptical approach to religion. 

Faith born of skepticism had been religious commonplace from 
the early Renaissance. Professor Bredvold has ably described its 
traditions in showing their effect on Dryden.** Swift is of the same 
company. He illustrates a sermon by a common mystery: “The 
Manner whereby the Soul and Body are united, and how they 
are distinguished, is wholly unaccountable to us. We see but one 
Part, and yet we know we consist of two; and this is a Mystery 


we cannot comprehend, any more than that of the Trinity” 
(IX, 164). It is an echo of St. Augustine which had been cited 
by Montaigne in his Apologie de Raymonde Sébonde and again 
repeated by Pascal: ‘““Modus quo corporibus adhaerent spiritus 


comprehendi ab hominibus non potest, et hoc tamen homo est.”’*® 


It is more than chance that this passage appealed to three men 
so different in many ways as Swift, Montaigne, and Pascal. For 
all three a profound skepticism of the powers of the human 
reason paved the highway to religious assent. 

Swift’s anti-rationalism sometimes suggests the political evolu- 
tionism of Burke. It is wiser to let even a false belief remain in 
a body of religious dogma than by plucking it out to cause doubts 


among some of the faithful: 


To remove opinions fundamental in religion is im- 
possible, and the attempt wicked, whether those opinions 
be true or false; unless your avowed design be to abolish 
that religion altogether. So, for instance, in the famous 
doctrine of Christ’s divinity, which hath been universally 
received by all bodies of Christians, since the condemna- 
tion of Arianism under Constantine and his successors: 
Wherefore the proceedings of the Socinians are both vain 
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and unwarrantable; because they will never be able to 
advance their own opinion, or meet any other success 
than breeding doubts and disturbances in the world. 
Qut ratione sua disturbant moenia mundi. (1X, 261) 


The idea is not wholly comforting to Reformation theory, but 
is completely consistent with Swift’s skepticism of the individual 


reason. 

Swift’s sermon on the Trinity reflects admirably his philosophy 
of belief. It is clear and simple, stylistically in accord with the 
principles laid down in his Letter to a Young Clergyman, without 
rhetorical ornament and without passion. Wesley (whose pulpit 
practice was by no means that of Swift) thought it one of the 
great sermons of the age; an opinion shared by few others, 
despite its clarity and sincerity. Faced with the exposition of a 
doctrine peculiarly irritating to the deists, Swift avoids theological 
analysis. His treatment of the Athanasian Creed is characteristic. 
Having explained in simple terms its origin in the struggles against 


the Arians, he remarks: 


This Creed is now read at certain times in our 
Churches, which, although it is useful for Edification to 
those who understand it; yet, since it containeth some 
nice and philosophical Points which few People can 
comprehend, the Bulk of Mankind is obliged to believe 
no more than the Scripture-Doctrine, as I have delivered 
it. Because that Creed was intended only as an Answer 
to the Arians in their own Way, who were very subtle 


disputers. (IX, 160) 


This is a striking example of Swift’s distaste for subtlety. It shows 
again at the close of the sermon: “. . . I have done with my 
Subject, which probably I should not have chosen, if I had not 
been invited to it by the Occasion of this Season, appointed on 
Purpose to celebrate the Mysteries of the Trinity . . .” (IX, 168) 
A strange peroration to a sermon. 
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Swift asserts that the method of those who offer rational 
defenses of the Trinity “by Rules of Philosophy” is “‘founded in 
a mistake,” and has caused doubts in the minds of many good 
Christians. We must follow our God-given reason as far as we 
can, but we are not, because we cannot conceive the Trinity, 
to reject it as “absurd and impossible.’”’ Why, then, does God 


demand that we believe doctrines beyond our powers of reason, 
especially when they contribute nothing to the goodness of our 
lives? In order to develop faith, which will support us when we 
cannot resist temptation by our “‘own Reason or Endeavours.”’ 
By the mysteries, God will “‘try our Faith and Obedience, and 
increase our Dependence upon him.”’ Those who deny the Trinity 
(this is always Swift’s method with the deists) are to be suspected 
of intent “to overthrow all Religion, that they may gratify their 
Vices without any Reproach from the World, or their own 
Conscience.” *! 

In the observations which conclude the sermon Swift again lays 
down the moderate anti-rationalism which governed his whole 
thought: 


It would be well, if People would not lay so much 
Weight on their own Reason in Matters of Religion, as 
to think every thing impossible and absurd which they 
cannot conceive. How often do we contradict the right 
Rules of Reason in the whole Course of our Lives? 
Reason itself is true and just, but the Reason of every particular 
Man is weak and wavering, perpetually swayed and turned by 
his Interests, his Passions, and his Vices. Let any Man but 
consider, when he hath a controversy with another, 
although his Cause be ever so unjust, although the World 
be against him, how blinded he is by the Love of himself, 
to believe that Right is Wrong, and Wrong is Right, 
when it maketh for his own Advantage. Where is then 
the right Use of his Reason, which he so much boasteth 
of, and which he would blasphemously set up to controul 
the Commands of the Almighty? (IX, 166; my italics) 
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Thus Swift sets forth from the pulpit the basic doctrine of Gulliver’s 
Travels; the “‘great foundation of misanthropy” which he had 
indicated to Pope in a half-jesting letter. Yet, however basic, his 
skepticism, as we have seen, is only partial. Reason itself is right, 
“true and just’; and “every Man is bound to follow the Rules 
and Directions of that Measure of Reason which God hath given 
him” (IX, 161). But man, unfortunately, is only rattonis capax. 
Swift certainly did not reject reason in favor of the affections. 
His defense of the Christian mysteries is based on the ultimate 
reasonableness of faith. Reason is right, but man must not trust 
his own too far. The rationalist who distrusts reason may have 
been a rare paradox in the eighteenth century, but he was common 


in Christian tradition. Pascal knew him well: 


Cette guerre intérieure de la raison contre les passions 
a fait que ceux qui ont voulu la paix se sont partagés 
en deux sectes. Les uns ont voulu renoncer aux passions, 
et devenir dieux; les autres ont voulu renoncer 4 la raison, 
et devenir bétes brutes. ... Mais ils ne l’ont pu, ni les uns ni 
les autres; et la raison demeure toujours, qui accuse sa 
bassesse et l’injustice des passions, et qui trouble le repos de 
ceux qui s’y abandonnent; et les passions sont toujours 
vivantes dans ceux qui y veulent renoncer. (VI, 413) 


In such terms Pascal had described the dualism which became 
the doctrine of the fourth book of Gulliver’s Travels, the extremes 
of the god-sect and the brute-sect. Swift gave the world a vision 
of man as god and man as beast. But Gulliver partook of both; 
and Swift no more believed that man could become Houyhnhnm 
than that he could become Yahoo. Swift’s overemphasis of the 
beast in man is largely one of temperament and satirical exigency, 
while his basic dualism is one of principle. 

Pascal expresses Swift’s main fault perfectly: “Il est dangereux 
de trop faire voir 4 ’homme combien il est égai aux bétes, sans 
lui montrer sa grandeur” (VI, 418). Yet the tactic of Pascal was 
the tactic of Swift: “‘S’il se vante, je labaisse; s’il s’abaisse, je 
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le vante; et le contredis toujours, jusqu’a ce qu’il comprenne qu’il 
est un monstre incompréhensible”’ (VI, 420). In an age in which 
man vaunted himself for his mastery over the world, when man 
had fallen into the peculiar superstitions of the philosophes and the 
religion of humanity, Swift opposed him: “S’il se vante, je 
l’abaisse.”’ 

Swift’s attitude toward deism accords with his dualism and his 
tendency to emphasize man’s baseness. Deism assumed a com- 
petent human reason in an uncorrupted nature. This Swift denied. 
Man could achieve neither religion nor an adequate morality 
through his “‘weak and wavering” reason. Swift denies that mo- 
rality is supportable without religious sanctions: 

It is very possible for a Man who has the Appearance 
of Religion, and a great Pretender to Conscience, to be 
wicked and an Hypocrite; but, it is impossible for a Man 
who openly declares against Religion, to give any 
reasonable Security that he will not be false and cruel, 
and corrupt, whenever a Temptation offers, which he 
valueth more than he does the Power wherewith he was 


trusted. (IX, 157) 


Against the advocates of a morality of the sentiment and the 
affections, Swift set the proposition that man’s passions were 
beastly. 

Swift despised the deists and refused to honor their arguments 
with refutation. His technique against them is ad hominem, ironic, 


proposing always that the opponents of organized religion are 


libertines and scoundrels who wish to be rid of all moral sanctions, 
human and divine.*? Only in the sermon on the Trinity does he 
produce his principle of opposition, that the human reason is 
inadequate to set up as a judge of dogma. Elsewhere he insists 
that, 

... unless Men are guided by the Advice and Judgment 


of a Conscience founded on Religion, they can give no 
Security that they will be either good Subjects, faithful 
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Servants of the Publick, or honest in their mutual 
Dealings; since there is no other Tie thro’ which the 
Pride, or Lust, or Avarice, or Ambition of Mankind will 
not certainly break one Time or another. (IX, 158) 


Like Sam Johnson, he would have us count our silver after we 
entertain an infidel. 

Because of such statements Swift has been accused, perhaps with 
some justice, of a tendency to make religion merely the divine 
sanction of ethics, divine security for the moral, political and social 
orders.*? This is difficult to prove, for it was an habitual attitude 
of the Christianity of Swift’s century; and most religious people 
tend to express themselves publicly in ethical terms. The im- 


pression is reinforced by Swift’s concern with the institutional and 


administrative side of his religion. But this results from the bent 
of his mind, which had no gift for speculation, philosophical or 
mystical, and was intent on the common sense problems of the 
relation of man to man. If it is not, in Langland’s terms, the 
life of Do-Best, it should yet be urged that every institutional 
religion needs such practical, devoted lives. Swift is especially 
remarkable in combining with his political and administrative 
brilliance a true literary genius. The combination is rare. 

It seems undeniable, then, that the roots of Swift’s religion lie 
along the via dubitantis, the skeptic’s path. His spiritual kinship 
is not with his own century, but with the earlier Christian Pyr- 
rhonism of men like Montaigne, Pascal, Dryden, perhaps even 
Erasmus. It is the skeptic’s faith, at its best strong and deep, 
partaking of the credo quia impossibile ; at its worst tainted, perhaps, 
with Erastianism and obscurantism. Swift never loses sight of the 
polarities of right reason on the one hand and the fitful efforts 
of the individual human mind on the other, of the god-sect and 
the brute-sect. And he knew that man’s nature was to drift 
eternally between the two. He may well have thought that faith 
was the lone barricade between humanity and brutishness. 

It would be hard to affirm that this tragic man, tortured by 
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vacuity and dissolution before he found death, achieved a satis- 
fying personal solution in his religion. There is too much of the 
lash in his writing, too much of the fierce combativeness of the 


suffering soul. He was unable to see with the balance of Pascal 


man as a “roi dépossedé” and to absorb himself spiritually in 
the religion to which he assented. Proud, lonely, devoid of 
mysticism or deep feeling for sacramental religion, eager but 
unsuccessful in his search for wordly recognition, forced un- 
willingly to retire from the grand monde, he found no respite short 


of death from his savage indignation. 
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THE WHISPER 


By Heven Sue Isery 


I have scratched for the whisper 
like a worm tunnels for flesh, 
ploughing through the dust, 
bettering the dust. 


I have searched for the whisper 
turning thin pages 

thinner with my thumb. 

I have worn my eyes to glasses. 


I have listened for the whisper 
kissing warm lips 

feeling strong muscles 

taking, giving, taking. 


I have watched for the whisper 
with my whole wish pulled 

like rubber around sunsets, 

across snowy mountains 

whipping into stormy lakes 

trying to catch an echo 

strayed from the edge of somewhere. 


Once I was naked, squealing, 
sniveling for the whisper. 
Now I stare head-on 

at a burned-out cve. 


Still aching for the whisper, 

I need it like a body needs a grave; 
but only the wish and the whisper 
of the wish speak back to me. 








(Edipus and All My Sons 


BY 


W. ARTHUR BOGGS 





, several superficial resemblances 
between Sophocles’ Oedipus and Arthur Miller’s All My Sons tempt 
one to conclude that both plays depend upon the same dramatic 
method, that of recognition, to attain their tragic effect. A tragedy 
of ree ition is one in which the tragic protagonist realizes his 
guilt hy gradually passing from a state of ignorance to one of 
knowicedge of the full significance of his actions. In such a tragedy, 
the act which establishes the protagonist’s guilt has either been 
committed before the beginning of the play or is committed in 
its opening scenes. At the time of its commission the protagonist 
is unaware that he has committed the guilty act or at least unaware 
of its ultimate consequences. Thus, in a tragedy of recognition 
the dramatic impact of the play depends to a very large extent 
upon the tragic protagonist’s growing realization of the full 
significance of his act. When the protagonist has reached this 
point of realization, the play is nearly over. Only the protagonist’s 
retributive act and its significance within the context of the play 
need to be established. 

Superficially, the Oedipus and All My Sons are similar. Both are 
concerned with a murder within a family. In one play, the son 
has unwittingly killed his father by physical means; in the other, 
a father his son by nonphysical means. Both tragic protagonists 
are men of driving ambition and quick decisions. Both are strong 
family men as evidenced by the concern of Oedipus at the end 
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of the play for the fate of his ill-begotten daughters and by Joe 
Keller’s frequent statements that all he has ever wanted was to 
provide well for his family, particularly his sons. At the beginning 
of their respective plays, both Oedipus and Joe Keller are con- 
vinced that they are innocent of the murder of which they will 
be accused. 

Both tragedies begin with an inauspicious event, the plague in 
Thebes and the broken tree in Joe Keller’s back yard. Both plays 
are compressed in time, the total action in the Oedipus taking a 
few hours and that in All My Sons about fourteen. Both plays 
contain a basic implausibility: it defies reason that Oedipus 
should have been in Thebes for several years—his sons are nearly 
grown—and not have heard enough details of the death of Laius 
to suspect the truth; it is equally hard to believe that George 
and Ann Deever, particularly Ann who was home at the time, 
would not have known enough about their father’s trial to suspect 
that Keller was guilty. Both plays make use of the device of 
prophecy. Teiresias, the soothsayer, reveals the truth which 
Oedipus will not accept. Frank, an amateur astrologer, casts 
Larry’s horoscope. It does not matter that Teiresias is right and 
that Frank is wrong. In both plays messengers forward the 
action: the messenger from Corinth in the Oedipus, and George, 
the emissary of his father, in All My Sons. 

Both tragic protagonists have a trusted counselor, a relative, 
with whom they quarrel: Creon, the brother-in-law of Oedipus, 
and Chris, Keller’s son. Both of the murderers’ wives are most 
reluctant to face the truth, both clutching at straws to convince 
themselves of their husbands’ innocence. The final proof of the 
guilt of both tragic protagonists in both plays is brought by 
messengers: the messenger from Corinth and the shepherd in the 
Oedipus, Ann and the letter which she brings in All My Sons. 


Finally, both tragic protagonists struggle against recognizing their 


guilt. 
Despite these superficial similarities, only the Oedipus is a true 
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tragedy of recognition. If we can accept the implausibility of the 
situation, we are very soon convinced that Oedipus is completely 
ignorant of his being the cause of the plague in Thebes. He 
readily promises the Priest of Zeus that he will do whatever the 
oracle requires. When he learns the terms of the oracle he im- 
mediately seeks information about the slayer of Laius, first 
pleading with his subjects and then threatening dire consequences 
to anyone withholding the vital information. He has already sent 
for Teiresias, the soothsayer, who should be able to unravel the 
mystery. 

With the arrival of Teiresias, an unwilling prophet, Oedipus 
is informed that he himself is the unclean thing which in ignorance 
the city has harbored. Believing himself a native of Corinth, 
Oedipus immediately rejects the suggestion that he can be the 
guilty person since the oracle said that the slayer is a native 
Theban. But after his quarrel with Creon, Oedipus begins to 
suspect his own guilt as more and more facts are revealed. He 
had killed a man closely resembling Laius where three roads 
meet. At this point in the progress of his recognition, Oedipus 
is fairly certain that he is the slayer of Laius, but he is not yet 
sure of the full enormity of his crime. Had he killed his father 
and married his mother as the oracle at Pytho had prophesied ? 
Was his father Polybus or Laius? Only the establishment of his 
true parentage can allay his fears or confirm his worst suspicions. 
He cannot live with his conscience on edge. He must know the 
truth. He sends for the shepherd who should be able to reveal 
the truth. 

Although the news of the death of Polybus momentarily elates 
his hopes, the messenger from Corinth undeceives him. Oedipus 
is the foster son of Polybus. At this point, Jocasta, desperate in 
her anxiety, begs Oedipus not to pursue his fatal fascination about 
his parentage any further. She knows, and Oedipus is growing 
surer by the minute, that all that has been prophesied is true. 
Oedipus rejects her plea. He must know. The shepherd reveals 
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the truth. Oedipus blinds himself and begs for banishment. The 
mighty king has been humbled through his recognition of his 
guilt. The audience learns that “‘mortal man must always look 
to his ending, and none can be called happy until that day when 
he carries his happiness down to the grave in peace.”’ By having 
a great man gradually pass from ignorance to knowledge, 
Sophocles dramatically revealed one philosophical concept of his 
civilization. 

How different is the treatment of the modern protagonist in 


All My Sons. The many superficial resemblances between the two 


plays are certainly strong enough to convince the viewer of some 


influence of the ancient play upon the modern. But in spite of 
Miller’s ability as a dramatist, his treatment of Joe Keller and 
his problem does not result in superior, modern tragedy. As in 
the Oedipus, at the beginning of the play we are not aware of the 
extent of Keller’s guilt nor of his own awareness of his guilt. As 
the play proceeds, we learn that Keller had been indicted for 
furnishing the army with cracked airplane engine blocks and then 
exonerated because the jury had believed that his partner, Herb 
Deever, was responsible. Much later in the play we learn that 
Keller actually was the guilty person but had craftily managed 
to shift the responsibility to his partner. At this point we also 
know that Keller had known of this phase of his guilt from the 
very beginning. But he several times denies that his crime had 
anything to do, and actually believes that it had nothing to do, 
with the death of his son, Larry, a World War II aviator. After 
all, Larry never flew the P-40 for which his father had made 
engine blocks. Larry could not have died as the direct result of 
his actions. . 

As Miller builds up this phase of his play involving Keller, he 
achieves further dramatic complication and conflict through 
Mrs. Keller’s mania for believing that Larry is still alive; through 
the romance between Chris Keller, Larry’s elder brother, and Ann 
Deever, Larry’s girl; and through the adverse intervention of 
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George Deever, Herb’s son, into that romance. Mrs. Keller’s 
persistence in believing that Larry is alive is her subconscious 
way of asserting that if Larry is dead, his death was the direct 
result of his father’s crime. Early in the first act she tells Keller, 
“You above all have got to believe.’ Several speeches which may 
be interpreted similarly are spaced throughout the play. Her 
mania is also responsible for her intervention in the romance 
between Chris and Ann. If Larry is not dead, Ann is Larry’s 
girl, whom he will marry when he returns. Mrs. Keller receives 
unexpected help from George, who is now convinced that his 
father is innocent and that Ann must not marry into the Keller 
family. 

In addition to furnishing part of the romantic interest in the 
play, Chris enunciates the social message of the play. Chris, in 
opposition to his father, who personifies /aissez-faire capitalism, has 
a highly developed social conscience strengthened by his war 
experience of the unselfishness of men in the face of death. He 
has learned that as long as one lives in this world his first 
responsibility is to others regardless of self. As he tells his father 
at the end of the play, ‘“‘the whole earth comes in through those 
fences; there’s a universe outside and you’re responsible to it.” 

Having built up several strains of interdependent and com- 
plicated action, Miller is unable to resolve them in a satisfactory 
tragic climax. In order to convince Mrs. Keller that Larry is 
dead, Ann makes her read Larry’s last letter, in which, having 
just received the news of the cracked engine blocks, he writes 
that he will fly away on the next day never to return. Over the 
protests of Mrs. Keller, Keller reads the letter, goes into the house, 
and commits suicide as he had said he would do if he were ever 
convinced that he was responsible for his son’s death. Chris and 
his mother are left in the yard commiserating with each other. 

For several reasons Miller’s tragic muse fails him in this play. 
Although the social message of the play, one’s responsibility to 
one’s fellow man, can be a tragic theme, it seldom is. The tragic 
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protagonist’s dereliction from social responsibility normally places 
too much emphasis upon man in the mass rather than upon the 
outstanding individual who goes wrong. In developing several 
strains of action, Miller never clearly focuses his audience’s 


attention upon his tragic protagonist, but keeps it jumping from 


the dead Larry to Mrs. Keller, to the romance between Chris 
and Ann, to the intervention of George, to the plight of Herb 
Deever, to several minor characters who intervene in the play 
for various reasons. Worst of all, Miller apparently never really 
decides upon his protagonist. Chris receives as much dramatic 
attention as his father; yet if Al] My Sons is a tragedy, it is the 
tragedy of Joe Keller, who has violated his social contract with 
humanity. 

With dramatic material which could have led him to write a 
modern tragedy of recognition in which Joe Keller through a 
series of experiences was brought gradually to see himself for what 
he really is, Miller instead spreads his theme over several char- 
acters and brings his tragedy to a close by sudden revelation. Up 
to the last minutes of the play, Keller is convinced of his essential 
innocence in the one aspect of his crime which really matters to 
him, the death of his younger son. Convinced suddenly of his 
guilt, like Othello who suddenly discovers Desdemona innocent 
of all his suspicions, Keller takes his own life. If Miller attempted 
to write a modern tragedy of recognition like the Oedipus, he 
failed. In this failure lies much of the play’s lack of tragic effect. 








Hume and Ritschlian Theology 


BY 


WILLIAM T. BLACKSTONE 





Ox: of the criticisms often lodged 
against Hume’s treatment of theological topics in his Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion is his limitation of reference and 
method. His method of reasoning in the Dizalogues is that the only 
possible inference to a reality is through the causal relation. God, 
he holds, is a supposed fact and to prove his existence one must 
show that his existence is required to account for a given fact or 
facts in one’s experience. Now it is true that this methodological 
framework is the one in which Hume generally operates. How- 
ever, Hume also recognizes and adheres to certain matters of fact 
which cannot be corroborated within this methodological frame- 
work. These facts which do not admit of proof in terms of the 
empirical method fall under what Hume calls ‘“‘natural beliefs.” 
Included among these ‘natural beliefs’ are belief in the identity 
of the self, belief in the existence of the external world, and belief 
in the existence of real causal connections in nature. I will argue 
that the belief in God is also treated as a “‘natural belief” by Hume. 
It is like the belief in the identity of the self, belief in empirically 
necessary connections in nature, and belief in the existence of 
the external world in that it cannot be proven by the canons 
of “‘experimental reasoning.” I will further suggest that Hume’s 
over-ali epistemology, which includes these crucial “natural 
beliefs” as well as “relations of ideas’ (analytic truths) and 
“matters of fact” (synthetic truths), leaves him holding a position 
in religion not unlike a cardinal point in Ritschlian theology. 
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That the belief in God is a “natural belief’? seems to be 
supported by a number of passages in Hume’s works. For example, 
in the latter part of the Dialogues, Hume (through Phiio) likens 
some religious beliefs to aesthetic appreciation. In regard to the 
“beauty of Cleopatra” there can be no conclusive answer, for 
there is no measure to which to appeal. Religious beliefs, like 
aesthetic beliefs, involve valuation and likewise cannot be con- 
clusively proven. But just as many persist in their judgments that 
certain taings are beautiful regardless of presented evidence to 
the contrary and negative criticism, so also one may persist in 
a religious valuation of life regardless of sugvested alternative 
hypotheses. When Hume stated in the Dialogues that “to know 
God is to worship Him,” he seemed to be saying that religion 
is the expression of a valuation of life, and that the proof of such 
a value judgment is never the same as that which can be offered 
to prove a judgment of fact. The former falls properly under 
“natural beliefs” or what Kemp-Smith calls “‘non-rational syn- 
thetic principles which can only be explained as blind, instinctive 
propensities of the human soul.’”! 

Hume’s Treatise seems to uphold the contention that he classified 
“true”’ religious beliefs properly under “natural beliefs.”’ In section 
fourteen, ““Of the Idea of Necessary Connection,’ Hume states 
that the same difficulties which attend our knowledge of matter 
and its “unknown forces” also attend our ideas of God. In regard 
to material objects we can perceive only constant conjunction and 
cannot reason beyond it. Nonetheless we do believe in the existence 
of matter and empirical connections between matters of fact. So 
also our “ideas of the Deity” labor under the same imperfections, 
Hume finds. They are not reasoned ideas, but nonetheless, “‘this 
can have no effect either on religion or morals” for such beliefs 


are, Hume seems to say, “natural beliefs’ and ‘“‘nothing more 


is requisite to give a foundation to all the articles of religion.’’? 
Hume further states: “If my philosophy, therefore, makes no 


addition to the arguments for religion, I have at least the satis- 
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faction to think it takes nothing from them, but that everything 
remains precisely as before’’ (533). Hume seems to be saying here 
that his application of the “experimental method”’ of reasoning 
to theological topics neither helps nor hinders religious beliefs 
since religious beliefs are not grounded upon any sort of reasoned 
arguments but upon “natural beliefs.”” They therefore remain the 
same through all logical or reasoned objections. 

Hume finds that the experimental method of reasoning ‘‘can 
never have place with regard to a Being, so remote and incom- 
prehensible, who bears much less analogy to any other being in 
the universe than the sun to a waxen taper, and who discovers 
himself only by some faint traces or outlines, beyond which we 
have no authority to ascribe to him any attribute or perfection. . . . 
All the philosophy . . . in the world and all the religion, which 
is nothing but a species of philosophy, will never be able to carry 
us beyond the usual course of experience or give us measures of 
conduct and behaviour different from those which are furnished 
by reflections on common life.”’? Here Hume is identifying what 
he elsewhere calls “‘true”’ philosophy or “‘true”’ religion with those 
beliefs which are had by reflections on common life. Our reflec- 
tions on common life are nothing but our “‘natural beliefs,” that 
is, those beliefs which most of us never stop to question. The 
beliefs of ‘‘true” philosophy and “‘true”’ religion are, it seems for 
Hume, “‘natural beliefs’ or natural propensities of the human 
mind to believe in a certain manner. Some of these beliefs are 
belief in external reality, belief in a unified self, and belief in causal 


order in nature. In these cases there is simply a “felt determina- 


tion” of the mind to believe, what Philo calls in the Dialogues 
an irresistible, “‘self-evident”’ belief. Such beliefs have no logical 
cogency whatsoever; nor do they need any. They themselves are 
the arational or pre-rational grounds for any sort of empirical 
inference whatever. 

Hume seems to reiterate this, that is, an identification of “‘true”’ 
philosophy and “‘true”’ religion with “natural beliefs,” in the part 
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of the Treatise in which he is discussing the notion of “‘substance.”’ 
He finds that there are several opinions regarding the notion of 
“substance” and each opinion depends upon the “‘degree of reason 
and knowledge” of the one who holds it. ‘““These opinions are 
that of the vulgar, that of a false philosophy, and that of the 
true; where we shall find upon enquiry that the true philosophy 
(or “true” religion which is but a species of philosophy) ap- 
proaches nearer to the sentiments of the vulgar, than to those 
of a mistaken knowledge.”’* The “sentiments of the vulgar’ are 
nothing but “reflections on common life,” the natural beliefs 
of the average person who never stops to question the existence 
of external reality, the self, or of causal order in nature. The 
average person does not attempt to give a logical justification of 
these beliefs, and it seems extremely questionable that it could 
ever be done; they are simply “self-evident”? and irresistible. 
Those who do question the existence of external reality, the self, 
or causal order in nature and attempt to give such beliefs a logical 
or reasonable justification involve themselves in what Hume calls 
“mistaken knowledge.”’ Hume finds that they try to justify that 
which is simply ultimate; and presupposing that which they are 
trying to prove they are guilty of a petitio principu. The former, 
that is, “natural beliefs’”’ or the “‘sentiments of the vulgar’ are 
much closer to the truth. Hume found in his analysis of knowledge 
and beliefs that ‘“‘there is a great difference between such opinions 
as we form after a calm and profound reflection, and such as 
we embrace by a kind of instinct or natural impulse, on account 


of their suitability and conformity to the mind” (501). ““True”’ 


religion and “‘true’’ philosophy have their foundation in the 
latter. The beliefs of “‘true’’ religion, Hume finds, derive their 
truth from ‘“‘their suitability and conformity to the mind’’; that 


is, they are natural beliefs due to the very constitution of human 


nature. 
Hume’s Natural History of Religion also seems to support the 


contention that “‘true” religious beliefs may properly fall under 
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“natural beliefs.”” Hume’s purpose in this work was to illuminate 
“‘what those principles are, which give rise to the original belief 
(religious beliefs) and what those accidents and causes are, which 
direct its operation.’’> He concludes that the “universal propensity 
to belicve in invisible, intelligent power, if not an original instinct, 
being is: least a general attendant of human nature, may be considered 
as a kind o* mark or stamp, which the divine workman has set 
upon his work; and nothing surely can more dignify mankind 
than to be thus selected from all other parts of the creation, and 
to bear the image or impression of the universal Creator’ (362; 
my italics). Here Hume seems to be saying that human nature is 
so constituted as to view the universe in a religious way. Belief 
in God is a “general attendant of human nature.” Though “true”’ 


religious beliefs “‘spring not from an original instinct or primary 
impression of Nature’’ they are nonetheless “‘secondary”’ instincts, 


being general attendants of human nature. These ‘‘secondary”’ instincts, 
the grounds of “‘first religious principles,” ‘‘may easily be per- 
verted by various accidents and causes.’’ Thus Hume certainly 
does not assert that all religious beliefs are due to the natural 
propensities of the human mind. On the contrary he finds that 
the “natural beliefs” of the human mind are twisted and contorted 
by “the incessant hopes and fears, which actuate the human 
mind; the anxious concern for happiness, the dread of future 
misery, the terror of death, the thirst of revenge, the appetite 
for food and other necessities” all combine to twist and disfigure 
“true” religious beliefs (215-216). These impulses and prejudices 
Hume finds to be “‘the origin of idolatry or polytheism,”’ the early 
religions of mankind. If one would eliminate the “‘effects of these 
various accidents or causes,” that is, cleanse man’s natural beliefs 
of the impulses and prejudices of man’s thinking, one would find 
the foundation of “‘true”’ religion. 

Throughout Hume’s works we find that he was at pains to 
point out that such natural beliefs were not the achievementsof 
reasoned inference, but belonged more properly to the areas of 
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what he called “sensitive beliefs.” Hume’s entire philosophy stems 
from his analysis of the nature of human knowledge. He found 
a vast difference between the nature of a priori and empirical 
knowledge, and what he termed “natural beliefs,” a difference 
which was consistently neglected and confused in his era. He 
discovered that when any matter of fact was judged a priori or 
by rationalistic canons, it could not be proven since no causes 
could be established a priori. Here he maintained, the skeptic 
could forever be triumphant. But there was a sensitive type'of 
belief, not justified by any rationalistic canons, which could not 
be undermined by the skeptic since it was not induced by argu- 
ment or logical evidence, but rather ‘“‘flows in upon one with the 


‘ 


force of a sensation.’”’ Hume was at pains to show that “natural 
beliefs,’ those “beliefs which flowed in upon one with the force 
of a sensation,” were valid beliefs. By so doing Hume provided, 
as he states in the Enquiry, a basis for the sciences. But in this 
same distinction he also provided a basis for religious beliefs, 
which fall likewise under “‘sensitive beliefs.” In fact Hume 
distinguishes between two very distinct types of “‘sensitive belief,” 
one only of which is subject to positivistic canons of reasoning. 
First there are the sensitive beliefs which are the result of inferences 
from evidence presented to one in experience. This is the sort 
of belief Cleanthes has in his argument to design when he asserts 


that it rests upon the same sort of grounds as the other sciences. 


To this type of sensitive belief one may apply the canons of 
reasoning of the “experimental method.”’ But secondly there is 
another type of sensitive belief to which the “experimental 
method” of reasoning cannot be applied. This “‘non-positivistic 
sensitive belief” is the sort that strikes one with the force of a 
sensation and with such irresistible force that all objections dis- 
appear. These “‘non-positivistic sensitive beliefs,’ which Hume 
calls “‘natural beliefs,” are never questioned. Though they are 
not logical, they are the presuppositions on which reason operates 
and they are nonetheless to be counted as “realities.’’ The upshot 
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of the Dialogues is that ‘‘theism”’ has firmer grounds under what 
Hume calls “natural belief’ or under non-positivistic sensitive 
beliefs. But keep in mind that Hume insists upon the importance 
of the distinction between positivistic and non-positivistic sensitive 
beliefs. The former, as regards the “theistic hypothesis,’’ ends in 
skepticism. The latter does not. 


Although Hume is probably the most important philosophical 
critic of modern religious thought and the individual who was 
the most devastating in his criticism of religion, this does not mean 
that he is a religious skeptic, at least not in one sense of “religious 
scepticism.’ He is a religious skeptic in the sense that he argues 
that God’s existence cannot be rationally proven. This sense of 
“religious scepticism” follows from his general epistemological 
framework. However, in another sense of “‘religious scepticism” 
Hume need not be regarded as a religious skeptic. What I mean 
is that Hume contends that no matter how skeptical our conclu- 
sions may be as a result of an analysis of the rational grounds 
of our beliefs, nonetheless we must still believe because believing 
is a function of certain psychological forces irrespective of the 
given evidence. We often believe because we have to. As Hume 
puts it: “Nature, by an absolute and uncontroulable necessity 
has determined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel; nor 
can we any more forebear viewing certain objects in a stronger 
and fuller light, upon account of their customary connexion with 
a present impression, than we can hinder ourselves from thinking 
as long as we are awake, or seeing the surrounding bodies when 
we turn our eyes toward them in broad sunshine.’’® The religious 
view of the universe, though not rationally defensible, is one of 
those “‘uncontroulable natural beliefs.” It is a belief which persists 
regardless of the lack of verification. In other words, there is a 
basis for this belief, though not a rational basis. That basis is 
“nature, which breaks the force of all sceptical arguments.” 
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Hume, recognizing this, disagrees with the ancient Pyrrhonian 
skeptical view that we should suspend belief toward propositions 
which lack sufficient rational evidence. In fact he recognizes that 
we must believe—that we have no choice of believing certain 
propositions. 

Thus Hume leaves certain positive grounds for religious beliefs 
and is not the dogmatic religious skeptic that some interpreters 
make him out to be; for aside from knowledge of “‘relations of 
ideas” (analytic truths) and “‘matters of fact’’ (synthetic truths), 
Hume provides a third area of belief which he calls “natural 
belief’? and which might be called metaphysical belief. These 
“natural beliefs’? have a valuational aspect about them. They 
dictate perspectives which we feel we ought to adopt even though 
no empirical data justifies them. Those perspectives include belief 
in real causal connections, belief in the existence of an external 
world, belief in the identity of the self, and, as I have argued, 
belief in God. 

Hume’s “natural beliefs’? commit him in the last analysis to 
certain ontological realities. His thought on “‘natural beliefs” is 
in fact interestingly close to Albrecht Ritschl’s position in theology. 
Ritschl maintains that theology begins with a valuational per- 
spective. As he puts it on one occasion, “we know the nature 
of God and Christ only in their worth for us.” For Ritschl 
knowledge of God that is specifically Christian is embodied in 
value judgments which are evoked by revelation. All theological 
dogmas ultimately represent these value judgments. Like Hume, 
Ritschl makes a sharp distinction between scientific knowledge 
and religious convictions. The latter are reached by an entirely 
different avenue than the former. They are personal convictions 
or apprehensions of faith. They cannot be logically coerced; they 
must be felt. However, these religious convictions commit one 
to a certain factual picture of the world just as does the 
acceptance of certain scientific truths. They commit one to a 
certain ontology. In fact the ontological commitment involved in 
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the acceptance of religious convictions (or in the case of Hume, 
the acceptance of any “natural belief,’ whether it be belief in 
God, belief in empirically real connections, belief in the existence 
of the external world, or belief in the identity of the self) commits 
one to a wider ontological scheme than the acceptance of par- 
ticular scientific truths. In Ritschl’s theology, one begins with 
certain value judgments or a value perspective which cannot be 
logically justified. One then deduces consequences about the 
universe and one’s place in the universe from this valuational 
premise. If, on Hume’s scheme, the belief in God can be treated 
as a “natural belief” or a valuational perspective with an on- 
tological commitment, it would appear that Hume leaves open 
the kind of theology advanced by the Ritschlians. Once the 
valuational premise is adopted, one may make a number of 
deductions from it. That basic perspective and the deductions 
from it constitute one’s religion. Thus, in spite of Hume’s division 
of knowledge into “relations of ideas” and “matters of fact,” in 
spite of his critical treatment of the empirical theologian and the 
argument from design and the a priori theologian and the cosmo- 
logical argument, Hume leaves grounds for religion—grounds 
where the canons of “‘experimental reasoning” are not applicable. 

I am not maintaining, however, that Hume adopted a Ritsch- 
lian theology on any specific points. I am saying that Hume, 
with his view that belief in God is a “natural belief,” holds a 
view not unlike a cardinal point in Ritschlian theology. Actually 
Hume’s “Nhatural belief’ in God seems to be close to the religion 
of Spinoza. Spinoza identifies God with nature and ridicules 


anthropomorphic religion. Knowledge of nature is knowledge of 
God and man becomes more like God the more he knows about 
nature. However, in spite of his emphasis on scientia intuitiva, 


Spinoza does not permit men to have in any sense complete 
knowledge of God or nature. 

Hume, like Spinoza, criticizes the irrational, superstitious char- 
acter of current religion. Like Spinoza he emphasizes the existence 
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of order in nature—that there is some principle determining the 
course of nature. It is the order in nature, not supposed departures 
from that order (miracles), which are the evidence of God. 
Speaking of one who emphasizes disorders and miracles as evi- 
dence for God’s existence, Hume says: “‘And such events, as, with 
good reasoners, are the chief difficulties in admitting a supreme 
intelligence, are with him the sole arguments for it.” 

Also consonant with Spinoza’s limitation on scientia intuitiva, 
Hume emphasizes the mysterious character of reality. He maintains 
that the ultimate causes of all natural occurrences lay outside the 
comprehension of human beings. For this reason he leaves open 
the possibility that any proposed cosmogony is true, but he stresses 
the improbability that any given cosmological system formulated 
by the mind of man is really true. Hume himself professes to believe 
in “genuine theism.’ But this “genuine theism” is quite unlike 
the theistic views of his contemporaries. It seems to me that 
Hume’s “theism” is not unlike Spinoza’s concept of natura naturans. 
Hume’s “natural belief” in God is no more or no less than belief 
in some creative power or orderer which may possess character- 
istics not completely unlike human intelligence. Hume gives us 
no grounds for saying anything more specific. In fact it is the 


attempt to be more specific about those things that are beyond 


human comprehension that leads to “superstition.” 
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Deus Absconditus or Deus Mortuus 


BY 


ROLAND STAHL 





Could it be possible ! This old saint in the forest hath 
not yet heard of it, that God is dead! 


Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra 


| HR proclamation of the death 
of God was a great shock to the complacent, but it struck a 
responsive chord in the minds of many people. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, there developed a deepening current of un- 
belief and skepticism which was a long time appearing in the 
open. Men seemed afraid to admit, even to themselves, in many 
cases, what Nietzsche finally stated bluntly and dramatically. 
They did not dare not to believe in God because atheists were 
considered wicked. They had convinced themselves that men who 
failed to believe in God were persons who, in the words of Paul, 
had “‘their ignorant minds darkened.”’ They had been taught that 
“the pure in heart” shall “‘see God,” and so their failure to believe 
in God left them with a sense of guilt which was repressed into 
the subconscious, leaving them with a superficial appearance of 
faith, which analysis would reveal as pretense. Nietzsche’s boldness 
dispelled the illusion and a wave of skepticism swept over western 
culture, overwhelming the more optimistic nineteenth-century 
idealism to appear as the dominant philosophy of the twentieth 
century in the forms of humanistic naturalism or atheistic exis- 
tentialism. 
This skeptical reaction has undoubtedly been a necessary mo- 
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ment in the dialectical advance of religious ideas. Freed at last 
from the last vestiges of medievalism, many of the most character- 
istic thinkers of the nineteenth century found that they could 


philosophize very well without God. August Comte, the founder 


of sociology, accepted an almost universal trust in progress as 


a law of life and advanced the theory that man had outgrown 
both religion and speculative philosophy. Religion, he taught, 
belonged in the infancy of the race, in the ‘“‘theological’”’ stage 
of human progress. Speculative philosophy belonged in man’s 
adolescence, in the “‘metaphysical’’ stage. But modern man, in 
his maturity, is in the stage of positive science, thought Comte, 
when only that which is empirically verifiable is worthy of the 
name of knowledge. In another area, the philosophical implica- 
tions of Darwin’s theory of evolution seemed to threaten the 
foundations of traditional Christianity and Darwinism became a 
rallying-point for “‘free-thinkers.””» Men such as Herbert Spencer 
and Ernst Haeckel speculated beyond Darwin’s conclusions and 
suggested that God was an anachronism. Karl Marx reinterpreted 
history to replace the providence of God with impersonal economic 
forces. Finally, Freud reinterpreted psychology to claim that 
religion is an illusion, in which men persist because they are 
afraid to face the future alone. Like frightened children, men wish 
to return to the security and authority of their homes and parents. 
But as adults, they ““Can’t Go Home Again,” to use the title of 
one of Thomas Wolfe’s novels, so man projects his desire for 
security upon the universe as a father-substitute and calls it God. 
The very repugnance of this idea makes one cautious about 
rejecting it, lest by so doing he prove the thesis that judgments 
are based on wish rather than on evidence and reason. 

Looking back at the nineteenth century from the vantage point 
of subsequent events, the dominant optimism of the period is now 
viewed as superficial, containing the seeds of doubt, skepticism, 
and spiritual dryness whose bitter fruit is now all too evident. 


The triumph of reason and the emancipation from religion was 
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not accompanied by the expected sense of elation and release; 
rather it engendered in man a profound anxiety, an anxiety 
which was reflected not so much in philosophy as in imaginative 
literature, especially poetry. As Matthew Arnold said in “Dover 
Beach”’: 

. . . The world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. 
He contemplated a naturalistic world with dismay, not because 
it was false but because it was so largely true. In this poem he 
expressed the thought that “‘the sea of faith” is ebbing and he 
could hear “‘its melancholy, long withdrawing roar.” In “‘Stanzas 
from the Grande Chartreuse,” Arnold tells of a visit to an ancient 
deserted monastery in an effort to recover his roots, only to find 
them withered forever, and himself “wandering between two 
worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born.” 

Wordsworth expressed the same mood. He claimed he would 
‘rather be a Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,” than share the 
naturalism of his day. But he had no choice. The thought of his 
own day gave him no grounds for faith, and though one might 
have “‘Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 


Childhood,” a mature adult could not give credence to such 


fancies. 

The sense of loss is even more deeply expressed in the poetry 
of Thomas Hardy. With a kind of wistful sadness he described 
in his poems the gradual decline of religion. Many of his titles 
suggest Nietzsche’s declaration of the death of God: “God- 
Forgotten,” ‘““The Sick God,” ““The Bedridden Peasant to an 
Unknowing God” and “God’s Funeral.” In one poem, “The 
Impercipient,” in an unforgettable figure he expressed his sensi- 
tivity to the criticism that his inability to share religious emotions 
was a moral fault. 
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Yet would I bear my shortcomings 
With meet tranquillity 

But for the charge that blessed things 
I'd liefer have unbe. 

O doth a bird deprived of wings 
Go earth-bound wilfully !? 


Many other expressions of sorrow at the decline of religious 
experience could be cited from both the nineteenth and twentieth 


centuries. The perennial question of God’s existence needs to be 
faced again, in spite of the opinion of the Psalmist that it is a 
fool who says, ““There is no God.” 

The denial of God’s existence is by no means universal. While 
everyone testifies to the spiritual barrenness of modern life, many 
find in it another interpretation. Many contemporary thinkers 
affirm that God exists but that man is estranged from God and 
so largely cut off from the source of life. To T. S. Eliot man 
lives in a spiritual “‘waste-land.” Or, as W. H. Auden puts it, 


we are 


Lost in a haunted wood, 
Children afraid of the night 
Who have never been happy or good.? 


Pascal, in the seventeenth century, also felt that God was fading 
from human experience. In his Pensées, he referred to this as a 
case of deus absconditus, ‘‘a god who is hiding himself,”* a phrase 
found in Isaiah and also used by Giordano Bruno one hundred 
years before Pascal. Pascal used the expression in the biblical sense 
that when men neglect God, he withdraws his power and his 
presence from them until, made sensitive by suffering, they are 
led to repentance. 

Contemporary events have made it imperative that a decision 
be made between Pascal and Nietzsche. Is this estrangement from 
God due to human sinfulness or are we afier all now in a state 
of such advanced knowledge that we are forced to realize that 
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God does not exist and must be relegated to some childish 
mythology along with Santa Claus, Jack Frost, and the Sandman ? 


A profound anxiety afflicts modern man as he contemplates the 
fact that the destruction of the human race is now possible, with 
nothing but the slender reed of human intelligence to save him. 
He is forced to consider the possibility that all previous explana- 
tions for God’s apparent failures to act have only been ration- 
alizations. The “‘other world” has become so unreal to modern 
man that he puts little or no hope in it and he can see nothing 
in death but disaster. It is a fact of our contemporary situation, 
whether or not God actually exists, that for a great many persons 
he does not represent to them an actual experience. Like Job, 
before his life had been deepened by suffering, they have heard 
of God ‘‘by the hearing of the ear” but their eyes have not beheld 
him. A sincere and devout minister recently confessed that he 
had great difficulty, even in his prayers, in sensing the presence 
of God or thinking of him in personal terms. His experience will 
be recognized as not unusual. For a great many in the church 
today, religion is a matter of the head and not of the heart, in 
sharp contrast to earlier ages of faith when the spiritual world 
seemed at least as obvious as the physical world. In such a day 
there were ecstatic saints possessed by God, and there were 
witches possessed by demons, but there were few atheists. Even 
those who rebelled against God did so in great fear of divine 
judgment. But today, many believe that they may safely ignore 
God. Others feel that God ignores them, at least for a time: that 
he is “‘a God who is hiding himself.” 

The question of God’s existence or non-existence has thus 
become once again in the modern world what James called a 
“live option.” The usual methods of modern investigation will 
be of no avail in finding an answer. Scientific method cannot 
be used to determine whether or not there is a principle beyond 
science. To say that God exists is an act of faith. It cannot be 
empirically verified. But to say that God does not exist cannot 
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be verified either. In a negative sense, it also is an act of faith. 
The modern logical empiricist might then reply that the question 
is therefore meaningless. But this is a serious example of what 
might be called a “‘rationalistic fallacy.” To call the question of 
man’s “ultimate concern,” as Tillich calls it, a meaningless 


question, is confusion worse confounded. James’s insistence that 


‘ b 


the decision must be made by man’s “‘passional nature”’ may still 
be the direction in which man must look for an answer. 


The passional decisions of man are found recorded in imagi- 


native literature, and for this reason we have turned to the poets 
rather than to the academic philosophers. As we have seen, the 
poets responded to skepticism with a profound sense of loss. 


Indeed, their spiritual hunger may be considered empirical evi- 
dence for questioning the grounds of the skepticism. Whether a 
man can be a poet and a philosopher at the same time is an 
open question, depending partly upon one’s definition of philos- 
ophy. But there can be no doubt that a poet may supply a 
concentrated human experience which may be the subject matter 
for philosophic discussion. Much of the world’s finest poetry shows 
thought and feeling combined in a most reflective way that is 
certainly akin to philosophy. A famous example from the nineteenth 
century is Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” which deals with the impact 
of science upon religious beliefs. This poem may be said to represent 
Tennyson’s spiritual autobiography. For ten years after the death of 
his friend Hallam, Tennyson published nothing but struggled 
with his doubts and sought for a world-view in which religious 
faith could be reconciled with the new world of modern science. 
The different sections of the poem were written at different times 
throughout this ten-year period, and one is able to trace Tenny- 
son’s pilgrimage from doubt to hope to final victory. In his struggles 
he made the startling discovery which Paul Tillich has emphasized 
in recent times,* that doubt is an essential ingredient in faith. 


You tell me doubt is Devil-born. 
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There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Tennyson’s final victory is expressed in the words ‘“‘Love is and 
was my Lord and King,” for it was in the experience of love 
and its eternal significance that Tennyson found the more ade- 
quate concept of God which he was seeking. He learned that 
love is of the very substance and being of God and in this discovery 
he won, through his doubts, a faith that nothing could shake. 
The nineteenth century has been described as an age of doubt 
or unbelief. But recognizing with Tennyson and Tillich the 
importance of doubt in faith one might expect it to have had 
a salutary effect upon religion. In the twentieth century, especially 
since World War II, there are indications that this may be so. 
As Professor Eckardt has pointed out, the current “surge of piety” 
may be variously interpreted and easily misunderstood. Much of 
the more obvious evidences of the present “‘revival’’ are super- 
ficial. At the same time it may well reflect a deeper movement 
that is genuine. To use Matthew Arnold’s figure, the tide of the 
“sea of faith” which was at its ebb in the nineteenth century may 
now be coming in. Science has lost its nineteenth-century arro- 
gance and is defining precisely the limits of its applicability. A 
chastened religion is far less dogmatic, and, abandoning its former 
superior attitude of certainty, it has rediscovered the meaning 
of faith. The situation may be expressed by a contemporary poet, 
William Alexander Percy, whose poem “‘A Canticle”’ is in inter- 
esting contrast to the poems of Hardy and Arnold. In this poem, 
in lines as beautiful as the scenes he describes, the poet raises 
the ancient question concerning the origin of all the manifold 
beauty which one might observe in nature. Behind the beauty 
of the flowers and the grass and the stars, is there not some eternal 
loveliness? Is there not a hand to fashion and a mind to plan? 


Who lifteth in the eastern sky the dark, gold moon? 
Who painteth green and purple on the blackbird’s throat? 
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Was there no love conceived the one-starred, rivered evening, 
And dipped in crocus fire the gray horns of the moon? 


Then the poet raises again the question of the death of God. 


They say there never was a god men loved but died— 
Dead is Astarte, Astoreth is dead, and Baal; 

Zeus and Jehovah share a single grave and deep; 
Olympus hears no laughter, Sinai no voice; 

Spring comes, but Freia comes not nor Persephone: 

On temple plinth and porch the random grasses run; 
Of all their priests alone the white-stoled stars are faithful. 
Dead are the gods, forever dead! And yet—and yet— 
Who lifteth in the eastern sky the dark, gold moon?.. . 
There is a loveliness outlasts the temporal gods, 

A beauty that, when all we know as beautiful 

Is gone, will fashion in delight the forms it loves.® 


The gods are dead, says the poet, and yet beauty and with it 
all value cries out for an explanation. If God is not a sufficient 
answer, then one must find a being greater than God. This reminds 

one of the brilliant paradox proposed by Nicholas Berdyaev. 

Christians will have to learn a very great deal from these 

movements which appear to be anti-Christian and from 

atheism itself, for even in these movements one is bound to 

feel the breath of the Spirit. That which rises up in human 

consciousness in the name of man is also an uprising of 

the true God Himself. Revolt against God can only be in 

the name of God, for the sake of a higher idea of God.’ 
The same idea is expressed by Martin Buber in his book, The 
Eclipse of God, and in this idea we may find the answer we have 
been seeking. One of the most ancient symbols of religion is the 
dying and rising again of God, the symbol of eternal renewal. 


In many ways the New Testament teaches the lesson that before 


that which is new and better can come, the old must pass away. 
In all ages, man has attempted to capture God within the compass 
of his finite mind, resulting in what Percy calls “temporal gods.” 
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When man’s understanding has grown, he finds his God to be 
inadequate, and it becomes necessary for him to enlarge his 
concept. No one has understood this better than Paul Tillich. He 
has recognized that the modern world is searching for a new 
theological synthesis comparable to those of Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas in their respective eras. Whether or not he will 
succeed in his own attempt to provide such a synthesis is a question 
which awaits the judgment of history. There seems little doubt 
that in one respect he is at least pointing the way. God, he insists, 
is ultimate—so ultimate that the question as to his existence is 
meaningless. But none of man’s statements about God can be 
ultimate, whether mythological or theological. It may be absurd 
to speak of a growing and developing God as some modern 
naturalists are doing, but it is quite reasonable to speak of a 
growing and deepening understanding of a God who is ever yet 
greater than imagination can fathom. 

The seventeenth century, the “Age of Genius,” as Whitehead 
called it, saw the appearance of ideas for the understanding of 
our universe vaster than anything man had ever conceived before. 
It is small wonder that Pascal and others almost lost sight of God 
in this new world of science and mathematics. The past three 
centuries have witnessed man’s attempt to hold to a concept of 
God that is completely inadequate for the dynamic universe of 
contemporary science. There is a conservative element in religion 
which refuses to let go of symbols more appropriate to the static 
universe of the eighteenth century. Tillich has said that to mistake 
the symbol of God for the ultimate is idolatry and it was the 
collapse of a symbol which needed replacing that Nietzsche 
proclaimed as the death of God. It represents the stage of the 
antithesis in the dialectical advance of religious knowledge. The 
stage of synthesis may not yet have appeared when contemporary 
science, art, and social institutions are all understood in terms 
of a unified system of religious ideas. But the problem is becoming 
clearly defined and able minds are working at the solution. 
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PAUSE IN WONDER 
By Ropert AvrReEttT 


Sometimes we pause in wonder, with no word 
That may begin to phrase a sudden thought, 
An inspiration wrapped in radiance caught 
From some rare melody unplayed, not heard 
By conscious ears, yet leaving senses stirred 

To fathom implications strangely fraught 

With transcendental knowledge seldom taught 
In schools, where’ tangibies make vision blurred. 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


By Laura HANSEN 


“Now I lay me down to sleep 

(Sit down beside me on the bed 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep 

(I fold my hands and bow my head) 
When I awake another day 

(Where is Daddy going tonight? 

I pray the Lord to guide my way 

(I think I know that prayer all right) 
God bless Mommy, Daddy, Mark, 
Bless my Grandmas and Aunt Sue 
(Don’t close the door—it makes it dark 
God bless our dog and turtles too— 
Aunt Hildegarde and Cousin Pete 
(My dolly’s shoe came off again 

God Bless our cat and parakeet 

And help me to be good—Amen.” 





Along the Bookshelf 





BEING AND KNOWING 


PLato’s Cretan Ciry: A HisroricAL INTERPRETATION OF THE Laws. By 
Glenn R. Morrow. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1960. pp. xxii-623. 
$12.50. 


Although there is already a vast literature on Plato’s philosophy, very few 
works examine his thought in the context of actual Greek institutions. This very 
extensive study by Professor Morrow of the University of Pennsylvania shows 
the relation between Plato’s ideal city, described in the Laws, and the constitu- 
tion of Athens and other Greek city-states of the fourth century B.c. The 
comparison is immensely fruitful. Professor Morrow has unquestionably 
succeeded in showing that Plato’s ideal city is an idealized Greek city; in fact, 
an idealized Athens (592). 

The author has a remarkable knowledge of Greek law, politics, religion, 
and social institutions. His work is based throughout on a study of the original 
Greek documents. The various chapters treat of different aspects of life in the 
city. The author considers economic and family structure, political order, legal 
institutions, education, and religion. For each topic the work considers in great 
detail Plato’s proposals in the Laws, and then compares them with the known 
realities of Plato’s time. Athens is, of course, the most important source for 
Plato’s ideal city. But Plato also had a high opinion of the institutions of such 
Dorian nations as Crete and Sparta, and incorporated suggestions from these 
sources into his perfect community. 

What is original in Plato’s ideal state is not so much its actual structure as the 
spirit which infuses it. Many of the laws proposed by the philosopher are not 
new, but the principle that law is based upon philosophical reason inspires 
Plato’s city with a new ideal. Plato’s great contribution to the philosophy of 
the state lies in his notion that human law is based on philosophical insight into 
the very structure of human nature itself. Laws in this philosophy are not 
arbitrary human inventions. They are reflections in an actual state of a 
universal principle of reason (589). 

If any fault must be found with the very learned work of Professor Morrow, 
it lies in a slight lack of sympathy for certain ideas in Plato. The author, for 
example, sees religion as based on “sentiment” (469). Plato, needless to say, 
thought that it was based on a wholly objective truth. Plato saw no need to 
“infuse religion with higher morality and science’ (533) simply because 
philosophy and religion reflect an altogether real order of intelligible reality. 
The author does not mention Professor Jaeger’s study on presocratic philosophy, 
which shows that it was a religious mode of thought from the very beginning, 
and not a naturalistic philosophy. Nor does Professor Morrow mention 
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Professor John Wild’s work on Plato and natural law, which again exhibits 
Plato’s philosophy of the gods as based on insights which Plato himself consid- 
ered to be entirely objective. In Plato’s philosophy of universal reason there was 
no hiatus between the worship of the reason present in the universe and the 
embodiment of that same rational structure in human laws. P.J.W.M. 


ARISTOTLE’s SYSTEM OF THE PuysicAL Worxtp: A CompPARISON witu His 
Prepecessors. By Friedrich Solmsen. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 


York, 1960. pp. xiv-468. $7.50. 


This work, which constitutes Volume X XXIII in the series of Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, is a very detailed study of Aristotle’s physics and cos- 
mology in their relation to the presocratics and to Plato. Professor Solmsen, who 
has previously written a work on Plato’s theology, begins with the fact that most 
of Aristotle’s problems, and many of his solutions, depend on Plato and the 
previous Greek tradition. An understanding of this tradition is thus of the 
greatest value in interpreting Aristotle’s own contributions to the philosophy of 
nature. 

The discovery of principles which are stable and consequently intelligible 
was the origin of the philosophy of nature. In most presocratic philosophies, 
these principles are mechanical. In Plato and Aristotle, natural causation is 
teleological (14). Aristotle’s definition of “‘nature’’ as an inner dynamic force 
takes on its full meaning only when seen as the outcome of a two-fold historical 


origin. It combines the presocratic concept of nature as immanent in material 


things with the Platonic concept of nature as governed by soul (93, 98). But 
Aristotle’s teleology does not have the “anthropocentric” flavor of Plato’s, 
because the final cause of a thing is centered in its own actual being (115). 
Thus, Aristotle’s attempt to explain nature with separated metaphysical forms 
or souls is a kind of criticism and modification of Plato. 

Professor Solmsen examines special topics of the Physics, such as matter, 
place, time, the infinite, and movement, and finds that they develop from the 
presocratics and from Plato (239). Aristotle incorporates into nature itself the 
precosmic or supracosmic principles of his predecessors. The author gives a 
new interpretation of certain points in the De Caelo and Meteorologica, works 
which are unjustly neglected. Aristotle’s cosmology is found to be more indebted 
to the presocratics than is his general philosophy of nature (452), and Aristotle 
obtained from this tradition such ideas as cosmic harmony and balance. He 
obtained from Plato the culminating point of his philosophy of nature, that is, 
the perfect regularity of celestial motions, which assures the ultimate order of 
nature. 

Professor Solmsen bases his analysis throughout on the original texts, and 
refers to a vast body of modern literature. Although one may not agree with 
every particular point of his argument, his general conclusions unquestionably 
shed much light on Aristotle’s conception of nature. The English style descends 
at times to slang (166). The index of names includes only ancient authors, not 
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the modern scholarly literature. Nevertheless, Professor Solmsen has made an 
important contribution to the history of the philosophy of nature in Aristotle. 
P.J.W.M. 


ARISTOTLE’s Puysics. Translated by Richard Hope. University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1961. pp. xiii-241. $6.00. 


Translations of Greek philosophers are doubtless like translations of the Bible: 
one can never have too many of them. Each one exhibits the original in some 
fresh light. The most recent version of Aristotle’s Physics, by the late Professor 
Hope of the University of Pittsburgh, differs from many earlier ones in that 
it is an expanded, interpretive translation. Aristotle’s text is not rendered word 
for word, as it is in the Oxford translation, but phrases are entirely recast for 
greater clarity in English. Technical terms are rendered by various English 
words, depending on their meaning in the particular context. This Mew version 
is eminently successful in making Aristotle’s text intelligible in English, which 


was its primary purpose. The price that must be paid for this is a certain loss in 
technical exactness. This version is excellent for those who wish to read 
Aristotle. But the Oxford literal translation is still the best for those who wish to 
study the nearest possible English approximation to what Aristotle himself 


actually wrote. 

The volume has a brief introduction by Professor Randall of Columbia, who 
draws attention to Aristotle’s interpretation of nature as an organized process 
of change towards definite ends. Perhaps the most valuable part of the work is 
the very full analytical index of technical terms, which runs to sixty pages. The 
Greek terms are classified under headings, translated into Latin and English, 
and furnished with complete sets of references to the various meanings they 
assume throughout the Physics. This work is a valuable new aid in the study of 
Greek philosophy. P.J.W.M. 


Tue Puitosopuy or Beinc: Metapuysics I. By Gerard Smith, S. 7., and Lottie 
H. Kendzierski. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1961. pp. xvii-408. 
$5.75. 


This latest volume in the Christian Wisdom series of textbooks in Thomist 
philosophy deals with general metaphysics. The second part, treating of natural 
theology, appeared in 1951. The co-authors are professors of philosophy at 
Marquette University. Professor Smith is mainly responsible for the text, and 
Professor Kendzierski for the notes. 

The work gives an exact, and often surprisingly technical, account of the 
principal topics of traditional Aristotelian and Thomist metaphysics, including 
such problems as potency and act, exemplary and final causation, our knowl- 
edge of being, the analogy of being, such transcendentals as truth, goodness, 
beauty, and the vocabulary of being. The account in the text is documented 
fully at every point by extensive notes from Aristotle, St. Thomas, and their 
best commentators, both medieval and modern. The student can thus test for 
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himself the accuracy of the authors’ interpretations, and is led on to study the 
original sources. Each chapter concludes with a special bibliography, and the 
general bibliography of primary and secondary sources can serve as a guide to 
a vast literature on metaphysics. Except for an occasional line in Latin, all the 
source material is given in English only, which makes the work suited to an 
elementary course. 

The authors have an accurate and profound grasp of the principles of tradi- 
tional metaphysics. This is shown by their very skilful treatment of even the 
most difficult topics, such as the analogy of being, or the distinction of esse and 
essence. One may question their emphasis on certain points. It is questionable 
whether the analogy of being in natural things is intimately dependent on their 
relation to God. Aristotle, for example, taught the analogy of being even 
though he did not believe that natural beings were dependent on God as to 
their very existence, but only as to their generation (196). The objections 
given by the authors to Cajetan’s interpretation of St. Thomas’ philosophy of 
analogy seem somewhat obscure and difficult to follow (216). 

Although the content of this work is excellent, the same cannot be said of the 
form. It is written in a remarkably familiar English, frequently descending to 
slang (185), and often exhibits incorrect grammar with a resulting obscurity of 
expression (191, 204). The reader is frequently admonished in the imperative 
mood (18, 372). These irregularities of style may be pardonable in a lecture, 
but are altogether out of place in a serious scholarly work. The philosophical 
content of this book is unfortunately expressed in an English form which is 
frequently neither clear nor correct. P.J.W.M. 


Mysticism AND PuiLosopHy. By W. 7. Stace. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelpnia, 1960. pp. 349. $6.00. 


The persistence of the tradition among a considerable group of philosophers 
that there is no difference between good and bad sense, that all ontological 
evidence is of the dead level and dead pan sort handled by the natural sciences 
and pure logic, is a curiosity of our times. ““Best experience,’’ as Wordsworth 
put it, still awaits adequate consideration as an epistemological datum. 
Mysticism belongs to this area, and Professor Stace does himself credit by 
attempting to deal with it with energy and application, in a manner that is 
serious, meticulous and extensive. It cannot be said that his treatment of the 
question is totally satisfactory. After all, “‘mysticism” is a Greek word of various 
meanings: most broadly it comprehends a segment of qualitatively rich experi- 
ence whose lines cannot be precisely drawn. His identification of it with an 
affirmation of absolute unity, or pantheism, omits other types of qualitative 
awareness and, above all, in Christendom, the sense of presence, whether human 
or divine, without total engulfment in One. Presumably the author’s equating 
of mysticism with the teaching of oriental Buddhism, Vedantism and perhaps 
Taoism, and with Plotinianism, follows from his interest in Hegel and his career 
in the British foreign service in Ceylon. 
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Professor Stace approaches his subject in terms of two presuppositions: 
(a) the naturalistic premise that all events in the space-time realm are rigidly 
determined by “‘natural law’’; (b) the intellectualistic proposal that “‘reason’’ is 
ratio, or Logos, i.e., talk, and talk not as analogical, metaphorical, or denoting, 
but as discursive and conceptual. This imposes a limitation upon his task, 
although it is one that is worth experimenting with, even if in the end it 
proves inadequate. Thus the author finds himself in preliminary agreement 
with the “mystic” claim that time is superficial. As he proceeds, however, a 
logical, or at least discursive, fallacy emerges: “naturalism” as a postulate 
disappears and is subsequently treated as a truth; assertions which are mere 
entailments of stipulations tend to become facts, at least to the reader. His 
principle of ‘‘causal indifference” (29) entails that mystical experience produced 
by drugs is as good as any other kind; by parity, similarly induced sensory 
hallucinations are as good as normal perceptions. On his naturalistic principles 
“poetic truth” is not truth: revelatory language is identified with the three laws 
of logic and prosaic communication. Here Kant knew better: that art can 
stimulate ideas too rich in content to be put into words, and what is verbally 
paradoxical may be experientially quite otherwise. It is verbally but not 
factually paradoxical to say that a man is identical with the changed man of 
last year. It is paradoxical to say that the moon flying through the night clouds 
is also standing still, but it is not so experientially. These criticisms do not 
detract from the total value of this book, which is the product of admirable 
energy and patient research by a man who, within his chosen presuppositions, 
tries to deal with it objectively and seriously, and who comes out, apparently, 
with the belief that there is something in it. W.L. 


Types oF Intuition. By Archie 7. Bahm. University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque, 1960. pp. 58. $1.25. 


Defining “intuition” as “immediat apprehension,’ 
ventional and lively manner examines the claims that (a) intuition is limited to 
self-awareness, (b) it is limited to ovject-awareness, and (c) it is inextricably 
both. The latter view, which is termed the “organic”’ theory, is defended as the 
authentic one. The subject, as Professor Bahm states, is of primary importance 
and one to which the West has given inadequate systematic attention. At times 
his fondness for paradox and dialectic gets a bit playful and, it would seem, 
verbal; but this brochure is, nonetheless, of considerable value. W.L. 


, 


the author in an uncon- 


BAsISs OF THE CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY: EssAys IN PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS. 
Edited by Seizi Uyeda. Waseda University Press, Tokyo, 1960. 


This handsome bilingual volume is the last of a series of five annually published 


studies in Japanese-American philosophy which originated several years ago 
in the American Studies Seminar in Tokyo. Abstracts in English of the Japanese 
essays are included with nine English essays, five of which are written by 
American scholars. In the appendices are abstracts in English of papers in this 
series, and outlines of Japanese papers read at the Second and Third Congress 
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of Scientific Philosophers in The University of Tokyo and Keio University. 

Throughout these erudite papers the emphasis is on logical analysis, and 
American philosophy is approached from its empirical and pragmatic side. 
Since World War II there is an increasing interest in democracy and logical 
positivism. “‘ ‘Symbolism’ is growing bigger day by day nowadays in Japan,” 
writes Professor Uyeda. “‘Philosophers in Japan are now requested to question 
the value and responsibility of their being philosophers.” 

The editor fittingly concludes with his illuminating sketch on ‘““The Westerni- 
zation of Japanese Philosophy in the Past Half Century,” tracing this process 
from early studies of Mill and Kant to existentialism and symbolism. In spite of 
stress on analysis and the apparent eclipse of the idealist tradition, there is an 
appreciation of spiritual values and of the idea of God, “‘who is the Cosmic 
Nurturer of Creativity and Freedom and the Cosmic Transmuter of Death and 
Staleness.”’ There is also the feeling for philosophy as a meeting ground of 
cultures. In a previous volume Professor Nakamura wrote: 


Humanity as such is neither Western nor Eastern; human mind is 
universal throughout all races and peoples. By way of insight of this 
sort alone we shall be able to attain the new philosophy which will be 
fertile for the cause of humanity. B.M. 


LANGUAGE, Locic AND Gon. By Frederick Ferré. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1961. pp. viii-184. $3.50. ; 

Fuzzy speech is disastrous to religion if it hopes to influence practical leadership 
and the educated public, who insist on knowing what they are doing and 
demand clear grounds for active loyalty. Knowing what one is doing is fixed 
adequately in the mind only by common words of the prosaic sort; an analog- 
ical language, such as theology must employ in the end, will be effective only 
if it is clearly known to be analogical and if it is supported by beliefs expressed 
in the literal mode. This fact was implicitly called to our attention by Abelard. 
Of late the stir over language analysis has inspired considerable debate con- 
cerning the theological use of words, and it is this subject to which Professor 
Ferré devotes his first book. In an informative manner the author explores a 
representative cross section of contemporary discussion, and with admirable 
objectivity he evaluates it. Those who are interested in the problem will find 
what he says well worth reading, and academic epistemologists who have not 
explored this area of word philosophy will find it suggestive. His positive con- 
clusion, however, ought to be examined critically: 

The language of a living religious faith is judged for syntactic adequacy 

by reference to internal language-norms. For Christians, these 

language-norms are basically Scripture and Church traditions, creeds, 

and authoritative declarations... . The direct utterances of religious 

belief are syntactically correct in so far as they repeat the “faith of our 


fathers, living still.”’ (151) 


Certainly this cannot be accepted in any sense that conflicts with the spirit and 
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practice of the founder of Christianity or with the clear outcome of philo- 
sophical criticism. Furthermore, it is subject to the two primary semantic 
principles that time tends to transmute the meanings of words, and that 
ancient words tend to be associated with ethnic and dated ideas not now 
relevant. Christianity is the custodian of certain categorial or timeless truths; 
its perennial problem is to restate them in language that has forceful meaning 
for the living, not the dead. To forget this mission, from a purpose to be loyal 
to words, is to put the letter above the spirit and to succumb to an idolatry as 
real as that associated with the worship of wood and stone. To forget this fact, 
moreover, is, in the end, to destroy Christianity. W.L. 


PROBLEMS OF ETHICS 


THEORIES OF Eruics: A Srupy in Mora Os ication. By William H. Werkmeister. 
Johnsen Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1961. pp. 445. $5.50. 


Professor Werkmeister’s book will commend itself to any impartial and 
interested reader. The reasons for such positive approbation are not far to seek: 
the study represents a great deal of scholarly research and thoughtful analysis; 
it wrestles with the historical ethical probiems as formulated by both modern 
and contemporary theorists; it attempts to evaluate critically the insights of 
those who have made important contributions to the field; it moves on to 
draw certain conclusions based on the study (which the reader may or may not 
accept, but which cannot fail to heighten his perception of the problems). 
For the author, the book is to be understood as “preparing the ground for a 
new integration” (139); the views of which, we are promised, will be set forth 
in another volume. 

Our philosopher approached the problems of ethics by dividing commonly 
accepted theories into two broad classifications: non-cognitive theories and 
cognitive theories. In the former group (Chapters I and II) he discusses the 
contributions of A.J. Ayer and C.L. Stevenson. The latter group contains both 
teleological and deontological theories. Under “‘teleological theories’’ the author 
discusses and critically evaluates Psychological, Egoistic, and Universal 
Hedonism; Nietzsche’s ‘“‘Transvaluation of Values’’; and the views of 
G.E. Moore, Max Scheler, and Nicolai Hartmann (Chapters III through VII) 
Then, as may be expected under “theories of obligation,” we find a similar 
investigation into the views of Kant, Price, Pritchard, and W.D. Ross (Chapters 
VIII and IX). Finally, Professor Werkmeister presents his own “Conclusion” 
(Chapter X). In reviewing the various “theories of ethics,” the presentation, 
far from being general and abstract, is concrete and detailed. The various 
theorists are, very largely, allowed to speak for themselves. But analysis is 
ever-present, clarifying as it summarizes, and presenting its critical evaluations 
as it moves toward its own conclusions. 

Professor Werkmeister’s own position begins to take shape as he pursues 
his task. We can say, without knowing the definitive form which that position 
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will take, that he stands among the theorists who insist that ethical concepts are 
a cognitive affair. The following observations, as gleaned from this volume, are 
suggestive of where our author stands. (1) He argues strongly in ethics against 
a reductionism to the emotive level. (2) He attempts to demonstrate that the 
utilitarian’s insistance that our acts be “productive of pleasure (or happiness)” 
does not necessarily make of such acts something “right or morally obligatory” 
(166). (3) He would have us believe in a world of values without ascribing 
those values to a Platonic world of essences. (4) He would have us distinguish 
between the “good” and the “right,” but he would remind us that the obligation 
which the latter imposes on us involves an “axiological ought” as well as a 
“moral ought”: to fail in understanding this distinction is to fail, to some extent, 
in understanding the nature of obligation. (5) His concern for assessing properly 
the empirical facts of ethical experience does not preclude a commitment to 
“the ideal of a truly enlightened humanity” (433). 

The book is enthusiastically recommended for all serious students of the 
problems of ethics. It will be a welcome addition to any public or private 
library and of significant value to the classroom. W.H.A. 


Orange County State College 


ProBLEMs OF Etuics: A Book or Reapinos. Edited by Robert E. Dewey, Franets 
WW’. Gramlich, and Donald Loftsgordon. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1961. pp. 483. $6.00. 


This book of readings is designed for a college course in ethics. The organization 


of the selections is topical and representative of the historical traditions in moral 
philosophy. In addition, each section contains a selection which critically 
evaluates the special ethical doctrine discussed. 

The editors state that they had two aims in mind: “‘(1) that [the selections] 


be representative of important traditional an-i contemporary ethical viewpoints, 
or of important criticisms of these viewpoints; and (2) that each be readable 
as a unit, not unduly technical or discursive, and not requiring prior knowledge 
of the author’s general philosophic position” (v-vi). It would appear that the 
editors have succeeded in achieving both of these aims. The selections represent 
“traditional viewpoints” quite adequately (¢.g., Plato, Aristotle, Hume, Kant, 
Bentham, Mill) as well as “contemporary” positions (e.g., Toulmin, Stevenson, 
Hampshire, Hare, W.D. Ross, Moore). 

The book is intended for a course in ethics where the approach is by way 
of the “‘problems”’ of ethics. Hence, the readings are organized in a manner that 
deals with a set of “preliminary problems” (motivation, cultural relativism, 
freedom vs. determinism); the problems which arise in “search for a moral 
standard”; and, finally, the problems as envisaged by the meta-ethicists. 
As might be expected, the problems in the latter two categories range from 
formalism, “good results’? and the relativity of moral standards, to intui- 
tionism, emotivism, and “good reasons.” W.H.A. 


Orange County State College 
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THe THEOLOGICAL FRONTIER OF Eruics. By W. G. Maclagan. George Allen and 
Unwin, London. pp. 202. 28 shillings. 


In 1946 William Gauld Maclagan, for many years a Fellow of Oriel, succeeded 
Sir Oliver Franks (later British Ambassador to the United States) in the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. That a man of such extra- 
ordinary gifts and promise should have refrained till almost the end of his 
fifties from publishing his first book will seem to some an instance of excessive 
reticence. What is more remarkable is that the book should be so little different 
rom what a man of such brilliance might well have published at thirty. To 
Americans and continental Europeans, British moralists seem to have for long 
tended to talk as though a foreigner in their midst would be almost as anomalous 
as would be a foreigner on the floor of the House of Commons. This impression 
will not be diminished by this book, nor is its oddity mitigated by the fact that 
British moral philosophy has for so long chiefly consisted of a series of footnotes 
on Kant, whose partial Scottish ancestry, moreover, can hardly alleviate the 
increased oddness, since Kant’s Scottish grandfather must have been born 
before the Treaty of Union. 

Professor Maclagan, in seeking to defend the autonomy of ethics at its 
theological frontier, insists that “the moral demand,” which is “‘an absolute 
claim upon us to do our duty” (95), cannot be interpreted in terms of a 
“‘personal God.” He is too disciplined and perceptive to overlook the obvious 
objection that theologians do not mean by “personal” anything so anthropo- 
morphic as the ignorant might read into the adjective. Nevertheless, very 
properly noting that “there must be in some sense an aptness”’ in the use of the 
metaphor of personality, he repudiates what he finds to be a characteristic 
emphasis in the Christian concept of God, largely neglecting, however, the no 
less characteristically Christian emphasis on the unknowability of God. In a 
particularly good chapter, ““The Moral Response,” he argues against sola 
gratia, referring to the discussion of will and freedom in Austin Farrer’s very 
difficult first book, Finite and Infinite, but ignoring this thinker’s much more 
recent book of Gifford Lectures, The Freedom of the Will, which is peculiarly 
apposite to Maclagan’s argument. Admitting that his own argument rests on 
isolating “an abstract discarnate little wraith,” the “‘bare will,” he affirms 
belief in this, difficulties notwithstanding, pleading that analysis cannot be 
expected to exhibit the “‘geistige Band”’ as well as the ““Teile”’ (126-127). 

It may well be argued, of course, that the moral life may be, like genius, 
one per cent inspiration and ninety-nine per cent perspiration; nor can it be 
a concern of moral philosophers to consider the universal or partial incidence of 
its conditions, as though one could ascertain whether they are to be found only 
in, or in all, or some, or no human beings. The questions are, rather: is it 
really intelligible to talk of a moral life at all, and, if so, are there degrees of it, 
and what are the conditions of its emergence? That the notion of “duty” as 
interpreted by Kantians is uninteiligible in terms of a “‘personal’’ deity need 
distress Christian thinkers no more than that Hegelianism is not, as was once 
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widely supposed, protector-at-large to the Christian religion and its more 
logically minded foster-brother. Professor Maclagan’s book is in more than one 
way a defense of a familiar position in ethics, and it is by no means unworthy 
of his agile and subtle mind; but if it were to be accounted an attack on Chris- 
tianity or personal theism (which of course it is not), it would be intellectually 
disappointing. Moreover, the present reviewer, who remembers venerating 
as a boy the Maclagan who had then just come down from Oxford as a very 
golden young man, cannot resist the impression that The Theological Frontier of 
Ethics very meagerly expresses the range of his powers, which include poetical 
and religious insights not revealed in this book. G.MacG. 


OBLIGATION AND THE Bopy Pourric. By joseph Tussman. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1960. pp. vii-144. $4.00. 


The problem considered in this volume is that involved in the distinction 
between education for private life, primarily for commerce, and education 


for participation in government. Commercial roles and roles of democratic 


membership differ in principle from one another. On this point we tend at 
present to be confused. We are inclined to equate de facto and de jure, power and 
right, private purpose and public purpose, self-interest and public interest, the 
wanted and what is good, behavior and morality, manipulation and rational 
persuasion, liberty and freedom from social responsibility. It is necessary that 
we keep in mind that these pairs are of opposites, not identities: the one side 
is typified by Madison Avenue, the other by the school teacher. The “impact of 
the marketplace” tends to undermine political principle: it inclines us to 
subsume sovereignty of the commonweal, cooperation, planned order and 
“solving’”’ with consumer sovereignty, competitive individualism, the invisible 
hand and “getting.”” In democratic government the public must accept what 
is good for it, not what it wants; “consent of the governed is consent to be 
governed” (25); and the governing agent must be regarded primarily as 
“interpreter” rather than as “servant” (99). In sum, democratic government is 
based on moral principle, which the author identifies in his own way with 
natural law. This amounts to a recognition of the inevitability of the golden 
rule or the categorical imperative (138). This is a good book and is well worth 
reading; it is one that puts its finger on the central social question of our time 
when we are in a global race with political-economic despotism. W.L. 


THe Pursurr oF HAPPINESS IN THE DemMocRATIC CREED: AN ANALYSIS OF 
PouiticaA Ernics. By Ursula M. von Eckardt. Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 
1959. pp. xvi-414. $4.50. 


This long, orderly, well-documented study is a useful compendium of the 
political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson and the sources from which he derived 
it. However, Dr. von Eckardi takes what may fairly be described as a lyrical 
view of her subject. Nothing is said of the fact that “the pursuit of happiness” 
was inserted in the Declaration of Independence as a euphonious substitute 
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for “the possession of property,” a circumstance which tends to upset her 
carefully reasoned argument that the doctrine was central to Jefferson’s 
thought. V.H.R. 


JoyruL Wispom. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Introduction by Kurt F. Reinhardt. 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., New York, 1960. pp. 370. $1.75. 


Joyful Wisdom, written in 1882 and 1886, closes the second of Nietzsche’s 
three periods of writing. It expounds his active nihilism with the absurd notion 
that we can “will to joy,” and leads on to the final period in which he finds an 
escape from nihilism—to his own satisfaction—in the doctrine of “eternal 
recurrence.” This Atlantic Paperback edition is a new translation by Thomas 
Common, with poetry versions by Paul V. Cohn and Maude D. Petre. 
W.L. 


PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST 


Sources or CuINesE TrRaApiTi0on. Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, Wing-tsit 
Chan, Burton Watson, and others. Columbia University Press, 1960. pp. 
xxiv-976. $7.50. 


The Department of History in Columbia University has sponsored an excellent 
and invaluable collection of ““Records of Civilization,” 
of source material and studies connected with them, of which items 54-56 deal 


that is, a compilation 


with Japan, China, and India. Sources of Chinese Tradition is an original and 
outstanding volume, composed of carefully selected examples of Chinese 
writings from earliest antiquity down to the present, for the most part newly 
translated. Much of this material has not been available heretofore to those who 
are not expert in the classical as well as the colloquial Chinese language, and 
the collection helps to vivify knowledge which can be gained from accounts of 
Chinese philosophy, history, and literature in English. In keeping with Chinese 
tradition, the volume is heavily weighted towards philosophy and includes 
material on various cosmological and metaphysical theories. The final three 
hundred pages cover the modern period, with about ninety pages devoted to 
recent communist writings. Chapter 23 deals with popular religion and secret 
societies, a topic whose material has not been available to the nonexpert. 
The whole is admirably done, and permits us to gain a comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with the inner mind of one of the world’s greatest cultures and of a people 
which in the future will probably determine the destiny of the globe for better or 
worse. The problem of translation, however, still remains: such terms as “‘the 
nature,” and “principle,” for instance, are a bit wooden and scarcely illumi- 
nating; similarly, the English word “‘morality”’ fails to give the precise meaning 
of a Chinese notion that is essentially aesthetic and naturalistic. W.L. 
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A First Zen Reaper. Compiled and translated by Trevor Leggett. Charles 
E. Tuttle Company, Tokyo, 1961. pp. 236. $3.75. 


Although the translated texts which are given in this work are said to be 
nontechnical, a good part of their value for the layman will consist in the 
introduction to Zen terminology which the author affords him. It is probably in 
the elucidation of key words like prajna (wisdom), and satori (realization), and 
many others as well, like kvan, Samadhi, Sansara, Hoben, etc., that he will be 
aided most. Leggett states that the texts presented are not systematic expositions, 
but that they are rather “thrusts” designed to awaken the sleeping prajna. 
When it wakes, the Buddha nature is recognized, which is from the 
beginning ever perfect in enlightenment and realization. This, and not 
discussion, is the aim of the authors. (18) 

And the reader will indeed find enlightenment in the sermon by Daito 
Kokushi, and in the lectures by the two masters, Takashina Rosen and 
Amakuki Sessan. Leggett has done well to make this first Zen reader available 
to Western students. The illustrations have been wel! chosen and will be very 
helpful. 

Finally, there is ‘A Note on the Ways” by Mr. Leggett himself which has 
been written with concern for the student, so that he may keep his Zen in 
contact with his daily life. The book should elicit much reader interest in this 


country. 
Los Angeles City College A.J.W. 


THe Concert or Man: A Srupy 1x Comparative PuiLtosopuy. Edited by 
S. Radhakrishnan and P. T. Raju. Johnsen Publishing Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1960. pp. 383. $5.50. 


Modern western philosophy is man-centered because man has discovered that, 
contrary to the belief of the ancients, he knows more about himself than about 
anything else. This shift of orientation was signaled by Francis Bacon in his 
vision of science put to human uses, his new method, and his account of the 
idols; with Descartes it appears in his opening proposition, “‘cogito”’; Pascal 
proposed it in his observation that “If man made himself the first object of 
study, he would see how incapable he is of going further.” Professor Raju, of 
Rajasthan University, India, now suggests that the time is ripe for the develop- 
ment of a new discipline, that of comparative anthropology: international 
understanding in the global era is imperative, and a study of classical views of 
man and values is peculiarly needed at present when the modern scientific 
temper tends to throw dust in our eyes. The present volume ‘s his own response 
to this suggestion. In the introduction he accepts a notion that has gained 
considerable prestige recently in the West, among sociological epistemologists 
and positivists as well as among phenomenologists and many existentialists, 
that “it is impossible to transcend the human reference point” (17). This 
statement, of course, gains concrete significance to the extent that the reference 
point is given precise determination. Four extensive views of man are herein 
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treated: the Greek, by John Wild; the Jewish, by A. J. Heschel; the Chinese, 
by W. T. Chan; and the Indian, by Professor Raju. Three of these extensive 
studies are objective and historical; the fourth, by Professor Heschel, lacks 
academic detachment and, eliminating the historical perspective, identifies 
Judaism with an ideal position represented by a few choice thinkers, medieval 
and modern. This raises the question why Christianity and Islam are omitted, 
inasmuch as these philosophies of man have provided the spiritual center of 
two of the world’s inter-continental cultures. Contrary to what seems to be 
implied in the text (37f.), Christianity is not Judaism with Platonic, Aristotelian 
and neo-Platonic accretions. Christ was not a new Moses; St. Paul was a 
creative mind of powerful influence, and the first philosopher of Christendom. 

Professor Raju has raised the question whether Greek ethics was as autono- 
mous as that of the Chinese (324). The answer is in the affirmative. The Greek 
principle of autarkeia, traceable to Homer, was in fact more individualistic than 
the autonomy of Confucian ethics. Like the Taoists, the Greeks found the clue 
to the good life in nature, the Makrokosmos of which man was a microcosmic 
edition. Like Confucian tradition, too, Greek ethics was aesthetic and value- 
centered: it made no real distinction between good and beauty, evil and filth. 

Appropriately, Professor Raju ends his extensive summary of the four 
positions respecting man with the observation that, “If the different truths are 
truths and the values are true values, and all belong to the same reality, then 
there must be a way of integrating them without being eclectic” (378). We all 
have need to learn of one another: comparative anthropology is a study of 
high utility. 

Professor Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, who aided in the editing 
of this volume, contributes a brief but thoughtful preface. The whole will be of 
interest to both professional philosophers and the serious layman. W.L. 


INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION IN THE West. A Source Book 
Prepared by the Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia College, 
Columbia University. 3rd ed. Columbia University Press, New York. 
Vol. I, 1960, pp. xii-1342; Vol. II, 1961, xii-1296. $7.50 each. 


The compendious two-volume collection of source materials for the study of 
western medieval and modern culture, intended as textbooks for a required 


course in Contemporary Civilization in Columbia College, was first published 
in 1946 and revised in 1954. Widely adopted throughout the country, the whole 
has now gone into its second revision. The new edition, comprising one hundred 


and seventy-six selections, covers about the same amount of material as the 
previous one, but there has been considerable revision by addition and deletion, 
and the introductory studies have been shortened. Volume I opens wiih 
St. Paul’s letters to the Romans and Galatians, which gives proper credit to the 
enormous influence of Christendom’s first philosopher. The final chapter 
(XIV) offers selections from the writings of Frederick the Great, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, James Madison, Adam Smith, and Condorcet. Volume II opens 
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with a selection from Travels in France, 1787-90, by Arthur Young, and im- 
portant items relating to the French Revolution. Its final chapter (X), provides 
readings for a reappraisal of the nineteenth century from William James, 
Nietzsche, Bertrand Russell, George Santayana, A. V. Dicey, Houston 
Chamberlain, Burckhardt, and Norman Angel. Much of this material will be of 
interest to the student of the history of philosophy; many items here available 
are otherwise difficult to come by. To the serious reading public this implicit 
five-foot shelf of books within two pairs of covers is an invitation to a college 
education through bedside reading, and at a bargain price. W.L. 


SACRED BOOKS 


Tue Book or CeremoniAL Maaic. By Arthur Edward Waite. University Books, 
Inc., New York, 1961. pp. xliv-337. $10.00. 


Interest in the secret lore of theurgy, by which the supernatural world is made 
to intrude into the realm of the human, can be traced back to early Babylonian 
times. It was during the Middle Ages, however, that the formulae and ritual to 
which Mr. Waite has given attention were developed. At this time distinction 
between communication with diabolic or divine powers for malicious or 
beneficial purposes became an important issue. 

Waite’s work is known to all who have any interest in the mystic arts, and his 
writings have been reprinted many times. This particular reprint includes the 
contents of Waite’s famous work, published in 1898, The Book of Black Magic and 
of Pacts, plus additional materials. The book has two main parts. Part One is 
titled ““The Literature of Ceremonial Magic” and includes key passages from 
such famous rituals as the so-called “Enchiridion of Pope Leo,” the “‘Clavicula 
Solomonis,” and the ““Grimorium Verum.” Part Two consists of ““The Complete 
Grimoire,” and contains detailed information concerning the “Preparation of 
the Operator,” together with rituals of exorcism and conjuration. Nine full-page 
plates of symbols and sketches, plus numerous smaller diagrams, illustrate the 
book. For those interested in the history of magic, this volume should be 


“required reading.” G.A.L. 


Tue Book or THE Deap. By E. A. Wallis Budge. University Books, Inc., New 
York, 1961. pp. xiv-704. $12.50. 


During the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, when the Egyptians buried the dead 
Pharaohs in the magnificent mastabas and pyramids, the inner walls of the 
tombs were inscribed with texts pertaining to the glorious after-life the deceased 
monarchs were to enjoy. Later, during the Middle Kingdom under Theban 
rule, the tombs of the monarchs had become somewhat more modest in size, 
and the charms and instructions for the dead were written on the interiors of 
the coffins. The finest copy of the collected coffin texts which are often called 
“The Book of the Dead” is the Papyrus of Ani. This beautiful roll is fifteen 
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inches wide and seventy-eight feet long. So important is this work for the 
understandii:g of the religious concepts of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty 
(16th to 11th centuries B.c.) that it is safe to suggest that a serious student 
of Egyptian religion cannot afford to be without it. 

Several editions of this work were prepared by E. A. Wallis Budge, and the 
most important Medici Society Version of 1913 is reproduced in this present 
volume. Black and white plates of the art of the Papyrus of Ani (the originals 
were in color) depict various funereal scenes, the deceased Ani before the gods 
in the Hall of Judgement, Ani before Osiris, etc. The text is given in Hiero- 
glyphic script with the English translation immediately below. The rites 
delineate the procedures followed by the priests to guarantee that the dead 
would enjoy a paradise. The importance of ethical behavior is dramatically 
set forth in the famous “‘Negative Confession” of Chapter 125. Elsewhere the 
magical charms invoked, the hymns chanted, the rubrics followed demonstrate 
the great concern of the Egyptians for life after death. G.A.L. 


Tue ANTIQUITIES OF JORDAN. By G. Lankester Harding. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1959. pp. xviii-206. $4.75. 


For more than a quarter of a century Mr. Harding has lived in the Near 
East. Twenty of those years were spent as Curator and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Transjordan, and later of Jordan. Prior to this service 
Mr. Harding worked with Sir Flinders Petrie on excavations in southern 
Palestine. Few men could be better equipped to write on the antiquities of 


Jordan. 

In the opening chapter topography and climate are discussed in a most 
interesting and personal manner. Chapter 2 traces the history of Jordan from 
paleolithic to modern times. Excellent use is made of biblical resources, and 
history comes alive in the brief sketch which Mr. Harding provides. The author 
makes clear the need for extensive archeological research in Jordan, for site 
after site receives but brief comment because thorough excavations have not 
been conducted. The discovery of the Balua stele and the Moabite stone suggest 
that important historical evidence may lie buried beneath the earthen mounds 
of Jordan. Where excavations have taken place, as in Jerash, Petra, and 
Jericho, Mr. Harding is able to devote several chapters to significant discoveries. 

The story of the work at Jericho provides one of the most interesting sections 
of the book. Recent explorations directed by Dr. Kathleen Kenyon have 
unearthed artifacts: of Neolithic man, dated about 7000 B.c. Not only did 
Neolithic man live in a village surrounded by a stone wall with towers and a 
protecting ditch, but he constructed his dwelling in a most modern central- 
courtyard style. While still in the pre-pottery stage he had developed a certain 
skill in building with mud bricks. One of the most amazing discoveries was of 
ten human skulls over which the features had been skillfully molded in plaster. 
Mr. Harding points out that no one really knows how these artistic creations 
were employed or what they symbolized. 
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The chapter discussing the Dead Sea Scrolls and the headquarters of the 
group that produced the scrolls is excellent. A clearly numbered photographic 
plate makes it possible to identify rooms, cisterns, gates, etc. The problems 


faced by the governmental authorities in acquiring antiquities discovered by 
accident is discussed by Mr. Harding, and useful information pertaining to 
official policies in these matters is presented. 

Thirty-one photographic plates bound in the center of the book, and four 
maps placed at strategic points, assist the reader in visualizing the locale of 
sites under discussion. A useful chronological chart relating Mesopotamian, 
Egyptian, and Jordanian events to biblical data is appended. This well written 
and interesting volume, prepared by an expert, is commended to all who seek 
accurate information about Jordanian antiquities. G.A.L. 


Our AGELEss Brste. By Thomas Linton Leishman. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York, 1960. pp. 158. $2.75. 


Since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1947 and the publication of 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible in 1952, numerous books and 
articles have been published discussing the history of the Bible. Here is a 
concise, useful survey of the way in which the Bible has been translated from its 
original languages into modern English. The volume consists of eleven essays 
which, the author informs us, were first printed as a series of articles. Designed 
for the non-specialist who has no interest in technical details, the book, never- 
theless, is packed with solid, factual material. 

Beginning with a discussion of Old and New Testament languages and 
manuscripts, the author quickly moves to the story of the various English 
translations. Modern Protestant translations, such as that of Weymouth and 
Moffatt, are briefly considered, and a whole chapter is given to the Revised 
Standard Version. It is unfortunate that no mention is made of the recent 
Roman Catholic translations, such as that of Ronald Knox in England, and 
the Confraternity edition (still incomplete). The Jewish translation of the Old 
Testament (1917) is also ignored. Such omissions tend to leave the incorrect 
impression that only the Protestant groups are concerned with Bible translation. 
The last chapter deals with the Dead Sea Scrolls and repeats the familiar story 
of the discovery of these writings. The significance of the Scrolls for Judaism and 
Christianity is dismissed with a few sentences, and again one feels that 
Mr. Leishman might have given more to his reader. For more extended reading 


the author directs his readers to the books mentioned in the Bibliography. 
G.A.L. 


A HistoricAL APPROACH TO THE New TEsTAMENT. By Frederic R. Crownfield. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960. pp. xii-420. $5.50. 


Mr. Crownfield, who is Professor of Biblical Literature and Religion at 
Guilford College, is to be congratulated on having written in clear, precise 
English an excellent basic introduction to the New Testament for college 
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students. Most introductory works are designed for seminaries and hence tend 
to be too detailed, too technical, and often too theological. More popular 
works fail to present information on scholarly methodology. 

This book is divided into four sections. Part one defines terms and introduces 
the historical method of study. Part two discusses the life and teachings of Jesus. 
The third section treats the missionary adventures and writings of Paul, while 
the final section is concerned with the development of the Christian Church 
during the last of the first and the whole of the second centuries. Within these 
broad headings Jewish backgrounds, Graeco-Roman religions and concepts, 
and the literature of the New Testament are discussed. Excellent resources for 
further reading are listed in the special appendix. However, it is because the 
author attempts to compress so much into what is really a small book that he 
will be open to criticism from those who feel that specific areas are inadequately 
treated. For instance, the problem of historiography is much more involved 
than the brief discussion might lead one to believe, so philosophers of history 
may be dissatisfied. The Pauline chronology is only sketchily treated, and the 
Gallio inscription, so important for the dating of Paul’s visit to Corinth on the 
basis of the book of Acts, is not mentioned, so that those who stress archeology 
and chronology may be disappointed. This reviewer would like to have seen 
a more detailed treatment of literary and form-critical approaches, with, 
perhaps, a list of passages for each source in Streeter’s four-source hypothesis, 
and an exposition and listing of the literary categories of Bultmann and 
Dibelius. However, each author must decide what details to include and to 
exclude, and, on the whole, Crownfield has used wise judgment. 

Here, then, is a fine book for classroom use, and an introductory treatment 


of New Testament life and literature that should interest the alert layman. 
G.A.L. 


THe New ENGutsH Biste: THE New Testament. The Oxford University 
Press and the Cambridge University Press, New York, 1961. pp. xiii-447. 
$4.95. 


In this 350th anniversary year of the King James Bible, there now comes to us . 
a new English translation of the New Testament which will be followed in the 
near future by the Old Testament. The title is simply, The New English Bible. 
Like the Revised Standard Version in America, this New English Bible is the 
product of a joint commission of scholars representing the major non-Roman 
Churches in the British Isles. The preface and the introduction stress that this 


is a completely new translation, not a revision, and that it has also had the 
benefit of being reviewed and touched by a literary committee. This literary 


quality is everywhere evident. 

The translators prove themselves masters of the Greek texts and of the 
principles of translation. While they in no sense resort to loose paraphrase, they 
do exercise the freedom of masters in rendering the meaning of one Greek word 
or phrase with various English words according to the shades of meaning 
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indicated by the original context as well as by the English context in which 
it would stand. This makes for exciting reading, especially for one who knows 
the Greek original and parallels in Palestinian and Hellenistic vernaculars—the 
former becoming more familiar through the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the latter 
long since known in the Papyri and various inscriptions. Variant readings are 
given recognition in frequent footnotes. The large suspect passages of the 
Markan endings and the story of Jesus and the adulteress (John 7:53—8:11) 
are given special identification, the former with notations, the latter by being 
printed separately at the end of its Gospel. 

The American reader, whether scholar or not, will enjoy the freshness of 
this New Testament. Let him taste the exquisite literary flavor of Luke’s 
preface and canticles in Chapter 1. The beatitudes are cries of “‘How blest 
are....’” The awkward, “Amen, I say to you,” (in Greek) or “Truly, I say to 
you,” (RSV) is “I tell you this” or simply, “I tell you.” The ‘‘Truly, truly” 
(Amen, Amen) of the Johannine Gospel gets the delightful—and entirely 
fair—rendition of “In truth, in very truth I tell you” or “I tell you this: the 
truth is... .’’ Of course, the weight of an oath which the prostatic ““Amen” 
expressed in the Semitic original is lost, but that could hardly be preserved 
anyway, except by lengthy paraphrase. 

New slants of thought naturally appear. Some of these will provoke contro- 
versy, especially among preachers who will have to throw away many sermon 
manuscripts. Matthew 5:48 has Jesus say, “You must therefore be all goodness, 
just as your heavenly Father is all good.”” Hebrews 12:11 describes the result of 
discipline as “The peaceful harvest of an honest life.”” The familiar ideas 
of “perfection”’ and “righteousness” are really lost here, but in this reviewer’s 


opinion, words more truly expressive of the original thought are used. In other 


important passages, this New English Bible uses active, operational words in 
place of the conventional, formal terminology. So, in Romans, “‘the righteous- 
ness of God” is ““God’s way of righting wrong’’; “redemption” is ‘‘act of 
liberation”; “expiation” is “the means of expiating sin’’; “righteousness for 
sanctification” is “‘the service of righteousness making for a holy life.”” We may 
expect these new translations to be better understood—and they are nearer 
Paul’s thinking. 

Also of great help will be the headings at the top of the pages for the large 
sections of a document instead of the common lead-phrase for each page. 
So, all of Romans has only three section’, and the Gospel of Mark has six. 
Students will like this; Bible teachers should, too. 

One thing disappoints. With all its recognition and appreciation of literary 
styles and qualities in the New Testament writings, particularly of numerous 
poetic passages, it is surprising that the generally recognized hymnodic arrange- 
ments in the Revelation of John and the large psalmic poetic sections of the 
Gospel of John are not so printed. This is particularly regrettable with regard to 
the psalmic Prologue of that Gospel (1:1-18). See, for example, the classicist 
Rieu’s rendition in his The Four Gospels, and the many observations of such 
style which C. H. Dodd makes in his The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. 
This is not only a loss of form but also of meaning, for in biblical literature 
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strophic parallelism is an articulate vehicle of thought. And, more specifically, 
“When all things began”’ (v. 1) is not the same as “en Arche,” “In the Begin- 
ning.”’ This latter phrase, admittedly difficult to render in English, speaks of 
something before “when all things began.” Inadequate as “in the beginning” 
is, it nevertheless allows for the evangelist’s pre-creation idea better than the 
new phrase. 

This new translation will be welcomed with enthusiasm and will stimulate 
many adventurous studies in the New Testament. F.A.S. 


THE SPIRIT OF PROTESTANTISM 


Tue Sprrir or Protestantism. By Robert McAfee Brown. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1961. pp. xx-264. $4.50. 


“*Protestant-Catholic” debates have generally been conducted in the past 
with stupendous ignorance. This has been of incalculable advantage to both 
sides, because neither has ordinarily known how bad the other really is. It 
is also true, however, that neither has usually been able to understand the 
other’s genius or appreciate the splendor of the other’s life. Too often neither has 
fully recognized even the splendor of its own. In recent years there have been 
some much better informed books. The present reviewer has yet to see an 
indictment of either side as well informed or damaging as Pére Congar’s 
indictment of Protestantism in his Vraie et fausse Réforme dans [’ Eglise, which 
got him into considerable trouble with his superiors because it was also and 
inevitably critical of Rome. 

Of the recent works on the “Protestant” side Professor Robert McAfee 
Brown’s new book, The Spirit of Protestantism, is by far the best of its kind, and 
it is a very good kind, being the counterpart of the sort of work that has been 
produced on the other side by writers such as Karl Adam and de Lubac. Not 
only does he write a pleasing English generally free from the customary 
barbarisms of contemporary “‘Protestant” scholasticism (‘‘ ‘dunce’ came from 
Duns Scotus because he was to be claimed by Protestants,” says a naughty 
Roman wit); he enters into considerable sympathy with the side he does not 
represent. Most “Protestant” polemical works have sounded to the average 
educated Roman Catholic as though they had been forged by a clever Jesuit to 
discredit “‘Protestantism”’ by exhibiting its ignorance of the theology, traditions, 
and ethos of Rome. Professor Brown’s book will be far more effective in improv- 
ing ecumenical! understanding. 

On the question of scripture and tradition, attention to John L. Murphy’s 
The Notion of Tradition in John Driedo (Milwaukee, 1959—a dissertation for the 
Gregorian) would have enhanced the book under review; but of course one 
cannot include everything. The use of the word “monk” to designate Martin 
Luther, O. E. S. A., is mildly surprising in an exposition otherwise so happily 
free of technical blemishes. The adverbial use of “‘this”’ (124, 1. 8) is unadmired 
by the present reviewer. Such minor defects are abundantly easy to forgive, 
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however, in a book whose thoughtful seriousness is matched by that lively and 
often very entertaining wit that unfailingly adorns the work of this felicitous 
author, whose readers should be numerous and grateful. G.MacG. 


Tue Protestant Farru. By George W. Forell. Prentice-Hall, New Jersey, 
1961. pp. 321. $6.60. 


This book is primarily intended as an undergraduate text. The author has the 
laudable intention of exhibiting the “essential unity of classical Protestantism.” 
That he fails in this ecumenical marathon is not remarkable, for the discussion 
of the Reformation heritage is not of a level that would bring such a mammoth 
achievement within reasonable expectation. The book is full of easygoing 
affirmations such as ““The Protestant Faith believes...” (e.g., 109), ““The 
Protestant Faith asserts...” (e.g., 129), and “The Protestant Faith asks this 
question also . . .” (129). We are even told that “the Christian Faith states .. .” 
(97). On page 26 the much-quoted passage from the Vatican decree De 
Ecclesia is cited, and despite the proper inclusion of the notorious ex sese, non 
ex consensu ecclesiae, the “‘position” of the Vatican Council is interpreted as a 
belief that “‘the institutional church, through its leaders, is infallible... .”’ 
This was, in fact, what the opposition in the Vatican Council wished for and 
were unsuccessful in obtaining, and it is what some modern Roman Catholic 
controversialists sometimes argue in the presence of those who do not know the 
text of the decree. What the latter says is that the infallibility of the Pope is 


derived not from the Church but “through the divine assistance promised him 


in blessed Peter.” Then on the next page is the outworn but still misleading 
error: “‘Protestants... assert that all Christians are priests...” (27). The 
account of ex opere operato on page 229 is also extremely misleading, for the 
doctrine that the saving power of a sacrament requires, besides validity of 
administration, the faith of the recipient is as much a description of post- 
Tridentine Roman doctrine as it is of that of the heirs of the Reformation. 
There is a historical note on the fortuitous origin of the term ‘‘Protestant”’ 
(29 ff.); but no account is taken of the peculiarly regrettable currency of the 
term as a description of heirs of the movement that was intended to bring about 
the reformation of the Catholic Church. None of this would be worth saying did 
not the book constitute a serious attempt to mitigate ignorance of the Refor- 
mation heritage. This ignorance Rome welcomes, the world does not mind, 
and only the heirs of the Reformation can be expected to deplore. 

The author excludes Unitarians from “the Protestant Faith’ (202) but 
includes Quakers (237), though Quakers in the Hicksite tradition may be as 
un-trinitarian as Muslims or as pantheistic as Spinozists, and no more commit- 
ted to Christianity than was Leslie Stephen. Nor do only theological inexact- 
itudes mar the book; Professor Forell scarcely even considers the innumerable 
philosophical questions his subject must raise in the mind of even the less 
reflective undergraduate. This is a book that would surely be more puzz!: 
in the secular atmosphere for which it is designed than in the seminary climate 
to whose warmth it owes perhaps too much. 
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The Appendix contains in a convenient English form some of the historic 
creeds set forth in Schaff, together with the Huria Kristen Batak Protestant 
Confession of Faith, an interesting document that the author does not, however, 
discuss. G.MacG. 


Jesus AND THE Trinity. By Walter Russell Bowie. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1960. pp. 160. $2.75. 


One of the most remarkable consequences of the modern marriage of theological 
curiosity to religious illiteracy is an ill-conceived preoccupation with the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. There is a widespread 
longing to eliminate this doctrine, not only as antiquated and otiose but as 
too complex to be suitable for the description of God to a scientifically trained 
modern mind. Thoughtful Christians have generally felt, on the contrary, 
that a description of God by the doctrine of the Trinity must surely be a gross 


oversimplification, though they have been willing to accept it as a safeguard, 
however slight, against the stupidity of those who would try to mitigate the 
incomprehensibility of God by an even less subtle doctrine. It is, indeed, 


a classic point in Christian theology that God is perfectly simple. The difficulty 
is that we are so far removed from such simplicity that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is inadequately complicated as an aid to our understanding of the 
divine Being. 

In the past two decades there have been numerous attempts to expound the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity to the modern mind. Of these one of the best 
known is Leonard Hodgson’s The Doctrine of the Tnaity, an admirable study 
which Aulén has critized for what he takes to be its tritheistic tendencies. 
Less known but noteworthy for many insights is Charles W. Lowry’s The 
Trinity and Christian Devotion. More recently there have been studies ranging in 
character from Professor Cyril C. Richardson’s refreshingly experimental and 
original essay, The Doctrine of the Trinity, to President Henry Pitney Van Dusen’s 
certainly no less original Spirit, Son and Father. 

Dr. Bowie’s essay is evidently intended to explain to the clergy and laity 
the familiar notion that “the doctrine of the Trinity ... is not a revelation; 
it is a derivation.”’ It is a spelling out of a doctrine implicit in the New Testament 
which has its roots, Dr. Bowie suggests, in the Old Testament writers who from 
a Christian vantage-point may be regarded as having hankered after it. He 
is by no means insensitive to the difficulties in the doctrine and besides providing 
passages from ancient Christian sources, he usefully cites some modern Anglican 
interpretations. His accent is more of the pulpit than of the classroom; but it 
is a scholarly pulpit, and his observations are often happily phrased for the 
purpose for which they are intended. 

It is surprising to find in such a respectable book a vulgar misinterpretation 
of the role of Mary in the Roman Church (145 f.). Eastern Orthodoxy, the 
other ancient bastion of the Trinitarian faith he wishes to defend, would 
stand in a similar condemnation. To be poetical about God and prosy about 
Mary has never been a very successful undertaking in Christian history, and 
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Antioch and Alexandria are hardly a more prc’ iising match today than they 
were at the Council of Ephesus. B-fore talking of Rome’s displacing the Holy 
Ghost by the Virgin Mary, one should listen to a conventual quire singing the 
Vem Creator at a Roman ordination, Pére Congar’s analysis of his Church’s 
christological ills is more penetrating because better informed. 

While Jesus and the Trinity cannot be said to be a leading contribution 
to a question which modern linguistic analysis has made a serious philosophical 
inquiry for Christians, it is to be recommended to the many who are inclined to 
discard, in favor of a superlatively improbable Unitarian prose, the inade- 
quately paradoxical paradox in which the Trinitarian formula issues. 

G.MacG., 


First Steps In THeo.ocy. B. Jack Finegan. pp. 128. 

Tue Wirness oF KieRKEGAARD. Edited by Carl Michalson. pp. 127. 

EvipeNnce oF Erernity. Edited by Hazel David Clark. pp. 126. 

New Drrections In Brsuicat THoucut. Edited by Martin E. Marty. pp. 128. 
Association Press, New York, 1960. Reflection Books. Fifty cents each. 


Pygmy books on giant subjects invite derision, and it is to the credit of the 
writers and compilers of these Reflection Books that he who comes to scoff 


may stay to read. They are all well done, each in its own way. Jack Finegan’s 


miniature course in modern theology is especially skilful. Reflecting his rare 
genius for carrying learning lightly, it is a little masterpiece of teaching. 
While the writings of Kierkegaard lend themselves to anthology, the anthologies 
will always disappoint, since one can never hope to find even most of one’s 
favorite passages in any of them; yet Carl Michalson’s attempt to introduce the 
reader to such a curiously difficult and easy writer is remarkably good. If 
it be difficult to bring Kierkegaard within the compass of a book no larger than 
an English Victorian penny novelette, it can hardly be easier within that com- 
pass usefully to bring together pensées on immortality; nevertheless, Hazel 
Davis Clark provides a little book that some will find comforting. The last and 
by no means the least of these little paperbacks, comprising four articles 
by biblical scholars together with an editorial introduction and brief glossary 
of the basic technical terms should help to make the methodologies of modern 
biblical scholarship less mysterious to inquirers. In the opinion of the present 
reviewer the introduction is marred by a tendency to take “‘fundamentalism”’ 
to be an ingredient in the history of the thought of the Reformed Church. Was 
there ever a literalist who, on hearing that Jesus is a door, inquired about the 
construction of the hinges? What then is literalism? Biblical inerrancy, like 
papal infallibility, is a theological doctrine, and the fact that it is misunderstood 
by the unimaginative is no reason for treating the misunderstanding as though 
it were a doctrine for serious discussion. G.MacG. 
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Cavin: INnsTITUTEs OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Library of Christian Classics, 
Vols. XX and XXI. By John Calvin, edited by John T. McNeill, translated by 
Ford Lewis Baitles. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1960. pp. lxxi-1734. 
$12.50 (two volumes). 


English-speaking Christians have for long been indebted to the general editors 
of the Westminster Press for providing them, in the Library of Christian 
Classics, with translations of trea ‘ses written before 1600. No contribution to 
the series has been more eagerly awaited’ than the translation of Calvin’s 
Institutes, which has now appeared under the editorship of a great Calvin 
scholar of international repute, Professor John T. McNeill, lately of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

Thomas Norton’s English translation of the Institutes was published in London 
in 1561. The last edition of this appeared in Glasgow in 1762. Beveridge’s 
translation, published in Edinburgh in 1845, has since been reproduced without 
revision. Of John Allen’s translation, published in London in 1813, there have 
been some thirty American editions, the last of which was published by the 
Westminster Press in 1936. 

But no edition of an English translation of Calvin’s opus maximum has ever 
appeared that compares with the present in scope or splendor. The scholarly 
apparatus of bibliographies and indexes occupies more than 200 closely 
printed pages. Though it is modestly noted on page 1525 that no concordance 
is included, the apparatus provides the nearest approach to one that has ever 
been published, and much else besides. Few are the pages that are not enriched 
by copious and often very valuable notes citing references, sometimes to ancient, 
sometimes to modern sources. 

While no English translation could always exhibit the Attic elegance and 
precision of Calvin’s French or the simple clarity of his Latin, the present one by 
Professor F. L. Battles of Hartford Theological Seminary is of a kind that 
sometimes reflects these qualities. It is always a very readable translation that 
would have been worth having even apart from the definitive edition in which 
it is set. 

It is to be regretted that such a splendid work should have to be disfigured by 
the curiously aberrant style rules that compel the editors to have ‘‘Mass’’ yet 
*“‘church.”’ We learn (22) that it “‘was a father who denied that marriage should 
be forbidden to the ministers of the church,” though but for the editorial 
footnote we could hardly know that this opposition to celibacy was not being 
predicated of someone’s male parent. Yet we have “‘Romanists and Schoolmen” 
(1463) and even the adjectival form of the latter in upper case (1105). These 
illiteracies, absurdities and ambiguities are in neither the Latin nor the French, 
and they certainly would not be in English but for the fact that the West- 
minster Press appears to suffer from a printers’ dictatorship. Not even the least 
fastidious writer could tolerate such conditions. They must eventually be 
changed, and so loud will be the Te Deum that perhaps not even a Calvin would 
boggle at a miserere on the side, causa poesis tantum, for the hypothetical repose of 
the souls of the Philistines. 
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This reviewer has detected only « few insignificant errors; for example, on 
pages 1529, 1531 and 1544, in a monumental work that is, at today’s prices, a 
notable bargain as well as an indispensable tool for all theologians and many 
historians in the English-speaking world. G.MacG. 


Tue Minp or THE Oxrorp Movemenr. BY Owen Chadwick. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, 1961. pp. 239. $4.25. 


If one needed to show the folly of ecclesiastical labels, the history of the “high 
church”’ tradition in England would provide a mighty armoury. At the time 
of the Revolution of 1688 an English high churchman was at least as much a 
Tory defender of the privileges of the Church of England as he was a punc- 
tilious upholder of a churchmanship that seemed endangered by the spirit of 
Locke. He was likely to be a bishop or other powerful dignitary in the Church. 
Today he is as likely as not to be a curate of leftish politics in an East End 
London parish who, liking more incense than the Book of Common Prayer 
can be said to favor, would welcome the disestablishment of the Church of 
England. At the beginning of the nineteenth century we find him coldly 
disparaging pietistic fervor yet revering a little too pointedly the Feast of 
King Charles the Martyr; by the middle of the same century he is head over 
heels in love with a romantic picture of a medieval Age of Faith that hardly 
ever existed. Nothing could have been further from the mind of a Herbert, an 
Andrewes, or even a Laud, than repudiation of the Reformation heritage. 
Till about a century ago Tate and Brady’s metrical psalms were still the vogue 
in many an English parish, though they are as alien from the ethos of modern 
Anglicanism as is a crozier from a Quaker meeting. There are many Anglicans 


today, mostly in holy orders, who account no epithet more insulting than one 


that as much as hints they are in any way connected with the sixteenth-century 
Reformers. 

The Oxford movement, though far from uncovering all these mysteries, 
helps to make some of them less inscrutable. An aspect of the cultural romanti- 
cism that came with the Napoleonic aftermath of the Aufkidrung and the 
French Revolution, that expressed itself in Chateaubriand, and that was 
propitious both for the spread of Ultramontanism in France and for the con- 
tinental sales of the Waverley novels, the Oxford movement was as English 
as Rupert Brooke’s Grantchester. How English were Englishmen in an age in 
which Newman could write of Palmer of Worcester: “‘besides, coming from a 
distance [Dublin], he never had really grown into an Oxford man, nor was he 
generally received as such.” Yet the insularity of the Tractarians was part 
of their strength; a much greater part of it, however, was their undoubted 
personal sanctity. An Oxonian once said that the medieval cloisters of New 
College had been built for saints, the later and grander cloisters of Magdalen 
for gentlemen; but to Newman and the Tractarians there was really no dif- 
ference: the gentlemanly ideal of the Victorian age was most fully realized in the 
Anglican saint whose good manners at the altar were but the expression of an 
interior life he hid with God. 
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The literature of the Oxford movement is vast, and it is the modern student’s 
singular good fortune that Owen Chadwick, Master of Selwyn and Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, has provided in the present 
volume the invaluable anthology and illuminating introduction that one would 
expect from such a learned author and discriminating editor. One would have 
been grateful for either; the presence of both in the same volume leaves one 
in no doubt that this is a book every historian of the nineteenth century as 
well as every Christian theologian ought to purchase. A book for the scholar’s 
reference shelf as well as a book to read, it contains what could also be, though 


this is by no means its primary design, a devotional manual for many. 
G.MacG. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIAN THouGHT Topay. Edited by Russell L. Mixter. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1959. 
pp. 240. $4.50. 


Seldom in the history of the Christian Church have theologians and laymen 
reacted as violently to a non-theological book as they did to Charles Darwin’s 
The Origin of the Species. To this day there are still groups or movements within 
the Christian tradition that feel themselves threatened by the doctrine of 
organic evolution. For them it is a pernicious teaching subverting the truth of 
the Bible and casting doubt upon the literal accuracy of the narratives of the 
Book of Genesis. 

On just this account such a book as Evolution and Christian Thought Today 
is to be welcomed because it represents an attempt on the part of serious, 
conservative Christians to come to terms with evolution. Edited by a professor 
of zoology at Wheaton College, the book is a symposium of essays written by 
twelve conservative Christian scientists and one theologian. All but one of 
the essays approach the subject of evolution from a different realra of the 
natural sciences, as, for example, ‘““The Influence of Darwin on Biology” and 
“The Role of Hybridization in Evolution.” Technicalities are not spared, and 
hard concentration is often demanded; but the great wealth of helpful infor- 
mation that is offered makes the effort of reading well worthwhile. 

The most disturbing element in the book is the general attempt to uncover 
just those theories and ideas on evolution that will not conflict with the Genesis 
account of creation. This presupposes the Bible has something authoritative to 
say on science and in particular scientific theories dealing with creation and 
evolution. But the Bible is not a science textbook, and its revelation never 
intends to speak on origins except to identify the One who is ultimately 
responsible for creation. What is more, the Christian doctrine of creation is not 
so much a question of origins as it is of preservation and redemption; and it is 
out of these latter doctrines that the biblical concept of creation was originated 
and related to the Babylonian cosmology and cosmogony. 

What is binding for Christianity today is not the scientific views that pre- 
vailed in ancient times but the doctrine of man that is set forth; and this 
belongs to the realm of theology, which deals with the meaning of life in terms 
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of the revelation to which the Bible bears witness. To this realm theology 
must learn to confine itself. Science is concerned about the evolution of the 
universe and man; and as long as it does not relate itself to any religious- 
philosophical world-view, it should never pose any threats to Christianity. 
Not all the essays of this book are of the same quality, but on the whole 
this symposium is a worthwhile contribution to a much-needed discussion 
between Christianity and science. H.C.W. 


Face To Face wirH Darwinism: A CriTIcAL ANALYSIS OF THE CHRISTIAN FRONT 
IN SWEDISH DiscussION OF THE LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 7 ord Simonsson, 
trans. John Edgeworth. C.W.C. Gleerup, Lund, 1958. pp. 192. Sw. cr. 16:50. 


This work is not a treatise on Darwinism. It is a study of the impact which 
Darwinism had on Swedish thought in the period 1859-1900. As such it is a 
chapter in the cultural history of Sweden. 

One school of religious thinkers contended that Darwinism and Christianity 
were in irreconcilable disagreement on the age and mode of creation. Chris- 


tianity emphasized an original perfection and a subsequent fall; Darwinism 


postulated an imperfection and a gradual ascendancy. Christianity assigned an 
exclusive and unique position to man, but Darwinism made man a part of the 
animal kingdom. Christianity affirmed the existence of a personal living God, 
but Darwinism tended toward occasional causes, an impersonal force, and the 
exclusion of teleology. Therefore, in seeking to resolve these questions, some 
asserted that Darwinism was a mere hypothesis, that science presupposed 
belief, and that Scripture could be interpreted to accord with the new knowl- 
edge. Others asserted that the field of divine action should be restricted and 
that natural causes should be sought. It was useless to defend a Hebrew 
cosmogony and to make tortuous revisions for the sake of defending older views. 

A third school of thinkers contended that Darwinism and Christianity could 
be harmonized. Consequently, these writers argued that the supreme emphasis 
of the Bible was ethical and spiritual, that it was clothed in language under- 
standable by unscientific readers, that God was the power behind evolution, 
that creation was gradual and orderly, and that man was the crown of the 
creative process, Admittedly, some adjustments needed to be made, but it was 
possible to sift out the eternal meaning from the ephemeral forms in which the 
truth was encased. 

The author seeks to resolve this dilemma by examining the role of authority. 
Both science and dogma are subject to revision. Both imply presuppositions, 
but religious truth involves value judgments and personal commitments which 
explain its enduring quality. 

The contribution of this book lies in its analysis of Swedish opinion in the 
last four decades of the nineteenth century. This opinion does not differ greatly 
from that of England and the United States. The book is heavy reading, 
and it leaves unanswered what may be unanswerable questions. L.H.C. 


Southern California School of Theology 
Claremont Graduate School 
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ANSELM: Fipes QuAERENS INTELLECTUM. By Karl Barth. English translation by 
Ian W. Robertson from the German 2nd edition, 1958. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1961. pp.173. $3.00. 


Dr. Barth is probably right in suggesting that this little work of his is “the vital 
key, if not the key” to the whole process of thought that is expounded in his 
many-volumed Dogmatik. It provides, among other things, his philosophical 
vindication of theology itself. As one must expect, Dr. Barth finds the Cartesian 
and Leibnizian forms of the “ontological” proof entirely different from the 
Anselmic argumentum that is so called, and that the latter is therefore not 
“even remotely affected by what Kant put forward.” He thinks also that 
St. Thomas misunderstood the nature of the Anselmic argumentum and under- 
estimated its force. We are reminded that St. Anselm, while he does not deny 
that the insipiens can think of God as not existing, holds that it is just because the 
insipiens is insifiens that he can think at a level at which the thinking has an 
internal consistency yet is false. It is a radical misunderstanding of Anselm to 
suppose that he was doing what is expected of a philosopher like Thomas or 
Descartes or Kant in such an enterprise as the demonstration of the existence of 
God. St. Anselm is a theologian; indeed, his argument is, in its context, “a 
model piece of good, penetrating and neat theology.” 

Dr. Barth is indubitably a theological giant; but what a curiously con- 
structed giant! It is as if he were a Roman miind without a Roman heart, yet 
withal a Semite in spirit, who does not really understand that it was the deeply 
religious character of Graeco-Roman paganism that made possible such 
triumphs as Christianity has ever enjoyed, and without which it could never 
have crossed the Mediterranean, let alone the Alps. The Latinity of Dr. Barth’s 
mind leaves his pen no less Germanic, having neither a Roman clarity nor an 
Attic elegance. It is, moreover, open to question whether Hebrew thought- 
forms and a Roman mind do not make strange head-fellows,-and whether 
Dr. Barth may not be doing all over a; ain and more subtly what Tertullian in 
his day did with better cause. 

There is no better single book for the well-trained philosopher who wants to 
have as neatly as possible an account of what Dr. Barth means by theology. 
Whatever is the Barthian equivalent of brilliance must be predicated of this 
diadem in theology’s crown. Dr. Barth believes, as did Pascal exclaim, that the 
“Dieu des philosophes et des savants” is not the “Dieu d’Abraham, Dieu 
d’Isaac, Dieu de Jacob.” The difference is that he may not have considered that 
such a reflection may be for sewing into one’s jacket rather than for writing on 
one’s blackboard. 

While the skilfully robust English of the translation puts the English-speaking 
reader gladly in Mr. Robertson’s debt, the index is far too meager for such an 
important book. G.MacG. 
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